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THE EARLIEST CHAPTER OF HISTORY. 


HE author of Zarly Babylonian History,? Dr. Radau, partly 
apologises in his preface for attempting anew the presentation 
of early Babylonian life in view of the works already before us from 
the hands of other scholars. The only late history dealing with 
Babylonia, however, is Winckler’s Das alte Westasien, 1899, and 
that work scarcely touches upon the early period, while to the four- 
teen centuries between Sargon I. (whom Winckler assigns to 3000 
B. C., instead of 3800 B. C., to which in my judgment he belongs) 
and the rise of the first dynasty of Babylon he devotes only four 
pages. Light from the East by Ball, 1899, is rather a collection and 
application of material from Babylonian, Assyrian, Egyptian, and 
other sources bearing upon the study of the Bible. It is in no 
sense a history of Babylonia, nor does it pretend to be. Cults, cus- 
tom, and art rather than history stand in the foreground in Mas- 
pero’s Dawn of Civilization (1895). The other histories worthy of 
note, Mirdter’s, Meyer’s, Winckler’s Geschichte, Tiele’s, Hommel’s 
(Rogers’ Outlines is based almost entirely upon Winckler and 
Hommel!) were written from ten to sixteen years ago, and all of 
them are in need of revision and correction. 
Dr. Radau’s work is, therefore, far from being in a field already 





1 Early Babylonian History to the End of the Fourth Dynasty of Ur. To 
which is Appended an Account of the E. A. Hoffmann Collection of Babylonian 
Tablets in the General Theological Seminary, New York, U.S. A. By the Rev. 
Hugo Radau, A. M., B. D., Ph. D. New York, Oxford University Press, Amer- 


* ican Branch, 1900. 





2 A history of Babylonia and Assyria in two vols., by Rogers, appeared in 1900. 
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exhausted. It is, on the contrary, one which has been only par- 
tially touched upon by some, and wholly ignored by other, his- 
torians. The new material which is coming to the hand of the 
historian as the result of new discoveries, and the more thorough 
understanding and exploitation of the old, relieves every fresh at- 
tempt to describe the history of the earliest millenniums of the 
danger of an unwelcome reception. Especially is this the case 
when the author undertakes a scientific work rather than a popular 
one. And this Dr. Radau has done even ‘‘presupposing some know!l- 
edge of the grammar of the Sumerian language by the reader.”” Further- 
more he calls upon every reader to be himself the historian in a 
very important particular since he leaves the deductions from the 
facts furnished by the documents to be drawn, for the most part, 
by the reader avoiding them himself ‘‘as far as possible.” The 
original historical texts alone come under consideration and these 
he presents in transliteration accompanied by a translation with 
numerous footnotes in explanation of difficult words or containing 
references to other documents or works. Inserted between pages 
30-31 is a large chronological chart giving the kings of Kengi, 
Kish, Lagash, Gish-Uch, Ur, Akkad, Guti, Lulubu, Erech, Isin, 
Larsa, Babylon, and their dates, as approximately and in some 
cases tentatively, determined by the author. Between pages 8 and 
g a comparative table of archaic signs selected from the inscrip- 
tions down to the time of Ur-ba’u is inserted to enable the reader 
to judge for himself of the relative dates of the inscriptions from 
palzographic evidence. 

The question of early Babylonian chronology has been for long 
a vexed question among Assyriologists. The difficulty in the way 
of determining the dates for the period prior to the rise of the first 
dynasty of Babylon, circa 2400 B. C., is due to the paucity of his- 
torical documents and the hesitancy on the part of some scholars 
to accept the chronological data given by later kings in their 
historical inscriptions. Fortunately for the history of Assyria and 
Babylonia as a whole a trustworthy source was discovered in the 
early years of Assyriological study. This was the Assyrian ¢ponym . 
Canon, as it was called by George Smith. It consisted of lists of 
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officers beginning with the king and followed by the other chief 
officers according to rank, viz., the tartan, the commander-in-chief, 
chief of musicians, master of the royal body-guard (—=ndgir challt), 
etc., though not always in the same order. To these were added 
governors of certain cities and countries. During the reign of 
Ramman-nirari III., 810-782, there were twenty-eight officials who 
held the office after the king. The briefer canons give only the 
names of these archons in the order of their succession. The 
completest in historical information gives, in addition the name of 
the official, his office, and also a statement of some noteworthy 
event, or events, which occurred during the year of his archonship. 
For example, we have for the year 745 the following statement 
from the restored Canon C?: 








ina li-mi Nabu-bél-utsur | sha alu Arba-chu ina archi Airu fmu xiii 
Tukulti-pal-esharra ina kussi it-ta-shib 
ina archi Tashrit ' it-ta-lak 
a-na bi-rit nari 

During the 

Archonship of | Nabu belutsur | of the city of Arbacha, | in the month Airu, on the 13th day, 
Tiglathpileser the throne ascended. 
In the month Tish-ri 
to the midst of the t he marched. 


stream 














The Assyrian kings dated their inscriptions, usually, by these 
eponyms, thus: ina limi Nabu-bel-utsur. Sometimes, however, as 
in the case of Shalmaneser II., on the black obelisk, they dated 
the events according to the years of their own reign, thus: ‘‘in the 
first year of my reign,” ‘‘in the second year of my reign,” ‘‘in the 
third year, etc.”” But Shalmaneser instead of saying ‘‘in the fourth 
year of my reign” uses the ¢fonym method of reckoning and writes 
‘cin the eponym of Dan-Ashur.” 

The starting-point of Assyrian chronology was furnished by 
the canon from which the above quotation is taken. 

Nineteen lines preceding the eponym of Wadbu-bel-utsur we 
read: 

‘‘ina li-mi | Pur-(an)-sa-gal-e | sha alu Gu-za-na si-chu ina 4l Ashur | i-na 
archi Simanu shamash atala ishtakan.” 
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‘In the archonship of Pur(an)sagale of the city of -Gozan a revolt in the city 
of Ashur. In the month of Sivan there was an eclipse of the sun.” 

By the help of the ‘‘table of reigns” of Claudius Ptolemy, who 
in addition to his other scientific works wrote a chronological table 
of Assyrian, Persian, Greek, and Roman sovereigns, it was deter- 
mined that the eponym of Pur(an)sagale must have fallen in the 
year 763 B.C. The question of the reliability of the Assyrian 
Eponym Canon could easily be tested by a simple astronomical com- 
putation to ascertain whether the recorded eclipse of the sun took 
place in Assyria in that year. The computation proved the correct- 
ness of the record. An almost total eclipse (more than }4 of the 
diameter) of the sun took place on the forenoon of June 15th, 763. 
This date has been accepted by all Assyriologists except Oppert 
who from the first contended for that of June 13, 809, when another 
eclipse is known to have occurred which lasted at Nineveh twelve 
minutes longer. He has latély endeavored to establish his conten- 
tion in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, 1898, 
but with arguments which are not likely to prove conclusive to any 
one but himself, and which are advanced principally, as it seems, 
in the interest of an Old Testament chronology that cannot be 
brought into harmony with that established by the historical rec- 
ords of Assyria. Pur(an)sagale was eponym during the eighth 
year of Ashurdan, the King of Assyria, who, accordingly, must 
have ascended the throne in’ 771 B. C. 

The date of one of the kings having been found, it is an easy 
matter to determine the dates of the others who appear as eponyms 
in the canons and, afterwards, the majority of others known from 
the inscriptions. In this we are aided by the synchronous history 
of Assyria and Babylonia, by royal lists drawn up by Assyrian 
scribes, and the numerous chronological and genealogical notices. 
The opening words of a royal inscription usually give the name of 
the king’s father and grandfather when the king is in the line of 
royal descent. Rammé§n-nirari, 911-890 (the eponym lists go back 
to 893), styles himself King of Kings, King of Assyria, the son of 
Ashur-dan, King of Assyria, the son of Tiglathpileser . . . King of 
Assyria. Shalmanesear II. (860-825) tells us that he is the son of 
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Ashurnatsirpal and the grandson of Tukulti-Adar. Sennacherib, in 
the inscription which he caused to be cut on the rocks at Bavian, 
records his rescue of the gods Ramm§an and Sala which Marduk- 
nadinache, in the time of Tiglathpileser I., had carried away from 
Assyria 418 years before. 

Having determined the date of Ashurdan, a starting-point was 
reached for the determination of all the kings. The date of Nabu- 
na’id was found to be 555-539 B. C. Nabuna’id in one of his in- 
scriptions makes a very important chronological statement bearing 
upon the question of the chronology of the early period. It may 
be of interest to quote it: 

‘‘For Shamash, the judge of heaven and earth, Ebarra, his temple, which is 
in Sippar, and which Nebuchadrezzar, a former king, had built (rebuilt), and 
whose old foundation stone he had sought but had not found,—that temple he had 
built and in forty-five years the walls of that temple had fallen. I became terri- 
fied, I took off (my royal robe), I became contrite, my face was sad. While I 
caused the god Shamash to go forth from within it (and) made him to dwell in an- 
other temple, I pulled down that temple and searched for its old foundation stone. 
Eighteen cubits of earth I excavated, and the foundation stone of Naram-Sin, the 
son of Sargon, which no other of my royal predecessors had seen for 3200 years, 
the god Shamash, the great lord of Ebarra, the temple in which his heart delighted, 
caused me to see.” 

In a smaller inscription of this king, found upon four cylinders 
which were immured in the corners of the temple of the moon-god 
(Sin) in Mugheir (Ur of the Chaldees), we have a very good proof 
of this king’s zeal for antiquarian and archeological research. Here 





1This word ash-chu-ut is translated by Radau ‘‘humble,” following Peiser 
(in KX. B., III., 2, p. 103). Latrille, who was the first to give a scientific version 
of the inscription in the Zeitschrift fur Keilschriftforschung, I1., translates it 
by niedersinken, ‘‘sank nieder.” But the word does not mean to sink down, but 
to lay aside, to remove, to tear or pluck off or out. It is used of taking off a tara, 
of removing a garment, as in the well-known bilingual prayer, IV. R. 10, 44. ‘‘Gzd- 
la-tu-a ma-’-da-a-tt kt-ma zu(su)-ba-ti shu-khu-ut, i. e., my many transgressions 
like a garment remove.” So, also, elsewhere. Hence its use ‘‘to flay." That it is 
to be taken in the sense of ‘‘ remove the robe” here cannot be doubted. It corres- 
ponds to the phrase ¢q4nx 4Dy*) in Jonah iii. 6. When the king of Nineveh heard 
of the threatened destruction of Nineveh, we are told that ‘‘he arose from his 
throne and laid aside his mantle and put on sack-cloth and sat in the dust." So 
in the case of Nabuna’'id. He probably does not speak of himself alone, but of a 
service of humiliation observed before the work of reconstruction was begun. 
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Nabuna’id tells us that he restored the stepped-tower of the temple 
Igishshirgal which was in Ur. This tower he tells us Ur-Gur had 
built but not completed and that the completion of the work was 
effected by his son Dungi. This information which seems to have 
been given to remove an error prevailing at the time and previ- 
ously, viz., that Ur-gur had completed the tower, Nabuna’id informs 
us he obtained from the inscriptions of Ur-Gur and Dungi. ‘In 
the inscription,” so run Nabuna’id’s words, ‘‘of Ur-Gur and of 
Dungi, his son, I found that Ur-Gur had built that tower but had 
not completed it. Dungi, his son, completed the work upon it.” 

It is important to note that the last king of Babylon was well 
aware that these records were to be found in the corners of the 
temples, in other words, that the practice of immuring documents 
at this early period, the third or fourth millennium B. C., was well 
known. We have a number of brief ‘‘inscriptions from these kings 
which refer chiefly to the temples which they built. Ur-Gur built 
the temple of Te-imila in Ur to the moon-god, the temple Eanna 
to Ishtar of Erech, one for the sungod at Larsa, one for Beltis in 
Nippur, and rebuilt there the temple of Bel which owed its con- 
struction, in the first place, to Sargon I. Dungi, his son, in addi- 
tion to others of which his inscriptions speak, built a temple to 
Nergal in the city of Cutha. Appended to the inscription from 
which we learn this fact is a note which tells us that it was copied 
from an old original. The original is given in archaic characters, 
the note in New Babylonian, and the name of the scribe Bel-ubal- 
lit is added. 

Asurbanipal (668-626 B. C.) in his annals relating to his vic- 
torious expedition against Ummanaldash, King of Elam, says that 
when he plundered Susa he brought back the statue of the goddess 
Nana which had been there 1635 years. In another text of the 
same king we are informed that the statue was carried away by the 
Elamite Kudurnanchundi. The conquest of Susa was effected in 
Asurbanipal’s eighth expedition, circa 640 B. C., which gives us 
the date circa 2275 for the invasion of Babylonia by the Elamites 


under Kudurnanchundi. 
All of this shows how possible it was for the kings of the later 
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Babylonian kingdom to have very accurate knowledge of the his- 
tory of the earliest times. It further establishes a very strong pre- 
sumption in favor of the correctness of the date assigned to Naram- 
Sin, viz., 3200 years before his own time, or 3750 B. C., which 
would give circa 3800 B. C. for his father Sargon I. At the time, 
however, that the inscription of Nabuna’id was discoverd, in 1883, 
it was difficult for some scholars to admit an advanced state of civ- 
ilisation at this remote date,! and especially so as the conquests 
ascribed to Sargon were not confined to Babylonia but were said 
to have extended far and wide, reaching to Asia Minor and even to 
Cyprus. 

The majority of Assyriologists accepted the date, but Meyer 
in his Geschichte des Alterthums, Bd. I., S. 162, casts doubt upon 
its authenticity; Justi, Geschichte der orientalischen Volker, etc., S. 
518, assigns Sargon I. to 1900 B. C.; Winkler in Helmolt’s Welt- 
geschichte, Bd. III., S. 11 (1889), to circa 3000. Lehman has gone 
about the matter in heroic fashion by correcting Nabuna’id’s 3200 
to 2200. C. Niebuhr in his Chronologie der Geschichte Israels (1896), 
S. 75, regards the inscriptions of these kings as later priestly pro- 
ductions and the kings as mythical creations. A story which has 
been preserved in late Assyrian of Sargon’s birth and miraculous 
preservation and final exaltation to the throne, which reminds us 
involuntarily of the tale of Moses and of Perseus, afforded ground 
for this suspicion. The story runs: ‘‘Sargon, the mighty King, 
King of Agade, am I. My mother was a princess, my father I did 
not know. The brother of my father dwelt in the mountains. In 
my city Azupirani which is situated on the shore of the Euphrates 
my mother conceived me and brought me forth in secret. She 





1Winkler, Revue d’assyriologie et d’archéologie orientale, 1889, p. 64, in 
speaking of the character of the writing of two of Sargon’s inscriptions, says: 
‘‘Man muss, wenn man beide identificirt fur eine uralte Zeit, eine Vollendung 
der Technik annehmen, die einen stutzig machen muss. . . . Beide sind von einer 
Sauberkeit der Ausfiihrung, wie sie der geschickteste Arbeiter heute mit den voll- 
kommensten Instrumenten kaum besser herzustellen vermichte.” I quote this 
merely to show how difficult it is for modern historians, among whom Winkler 
holds high rank, to overcome their reluctance to admit so high a degree of develop- 
ment among the Babylonians almost 4000 B. C. 
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placed me in a wicker basket (?) and sealed up the door with pitch. 
She placed me upon the stream which did not flow over me. The 
‘stream brought me to Akki the water-man (probably chief of irri- 
gation). Akki in the kindness of his heart took me out and ap- 
pointed me as gardener. During my office as gardener the goddess 
Ishtar loved me,” that is, he became king. The rest of the story 
is unfortunately fragmentary. 

The recent discoveries bearing upon the question are connected 
with the excavations at Nippur which have been carried on by the 
University of Pennsylvania. Mr. Haynes, the enthusiastic and in- 
defatigable excavator, discovered under the crude brick platform 
of Ur-Gur under the stage-tower another pavement of two courses 
of burned brick uniform in size and mould. The brick are circa 
50 cm. square and 8 cm. thick. They differ from all others, of 
which there are about twenty-five different kinds, found at Nippur. 
Many of them bear the inscription of Shar-ga-ni-shar-ali, the rest 
the inscription of Naram-Sin. The former read: 








Shargani 
bagi 
sharali = 
shar bit 





Agadeki an enlil 














hat is, ‘‘ Shargani-shar-ali, the King of Agade, the builder of the 
temple of the god Bel.” 

The inference to be drawn naturally from the position in which 
they were found is that these rulers preceded Ur-Gur, and from 
the fact that the brick bearing the names of Shargani-shar-ali and 
Naram-Sin were mixed together in these layers it is further to be 
inferred that these kings were probably closely associated, but this 
inference is the more probable in the light of Nabuna’id’s state- 
ment. But it is most reasonable to suppose that the pavement 
was originally constructed by Sargon, and afterwards taken up for 
some reason by Naram-Sin who, in reconstructing it to suit his 
own purposes, built in some of the bricks of his father. 
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Another discovery was made in connexion with the outer wall 
of the city. The upper part of the wall was built by Ur-Gur. The 
lowest part of the wall which rested upon solid clay at a depth of 
5 m. below the plain is built up of wrought clay mixed with straw 
to a height of 5.5 m. and has a width of 13.75 m. Upon this foun- 
dation the wall was carried upwards to an unknown height by 
means of sun-dried brick which bear the name of Naram-Sin. The 
details given by Hilprecht which are based upon Mr. Haynes’ re- 
port are not sufficiently explicit in some cases, but in the quotation 
given from Haynes the latter says: ‘‘ Directly upon this foundation 
Naram-Sin began to build his wall 10.75 m. wide and six courses 
high. Winkler says that in this instance there was only one layer,} 
and because of this and the mixture of Sargon’s and Naram-Sin’s 
brick in the Ziggurat he sees in the facts just stated a confirmation 
of Niebuhr’s opinion, and apparently regards the manufacture of 
these bricks as the work of a later king under priestly influence for 
the purpose of establishing the antiquity of the temple. 

This explanation does not commend itself to my judgment, 
and I call attention to it here in connexion with these important 
facts which Dr. Radau has omitted from his discussion though 
they have a very important bearing upon it. Ur-Gur is usually 
assigned to the first part of the third millennium, and by Radau to 
3200 B. C. Naram-Sin must, therefore, precede him. The fact, 
however, that the wall of the latter was immediately surmounted 
by that of Ur-Gur would not, at first glance, dispose one to sepa- 
rate the two rulers by a period of several hundred years, and it is 
this consideration, doubtless, which has influenced Winckler in his 
latest work to assign Sargon to the period circa 3000 B. C. But 
the wall and the tower may both have fallen so far into decay that 
it was necessary for Ur-Gur to remove the debris to this depth. 
The possibility even that kings prior to Ur-Gur may have built 
upon them is not excluded. There is, however, no evidence of 
this, nor is the assumption necessary. Various hypotheses might 





1*«*Man bedenke dazu, dass es sich um nur zwei, und im andern Fall um eine 
Schicht handelt!"—/orschungen, 5, S. 378. 
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be advanced, but the wisest course is to allow the statement of 
Nabuna’ id in view of all the facts. 

As we have seen, however, the name of the father of Naram- 
Sin as given by Nabuna’id is Shar-ge-na, whereas the name on the 
inscriptions is Shar-ga-ni-shar-ali. The question has arisen: Are 
these two names different forms applied to the same person, or are 
they different names of two kings? Though the inscriptions of 
Shar-ga-ni-shar-ali tell us he was King of A-ga-de, Nabuna’id does 
not say even that Shar-ge-na was king. Hommel divided the 
longer name making the shar-aii a title (—king of the city, Ge- 
schichte, S. 302), thus facilitating the identification. Moreover, in 
the illustration of the seal cylinder, S. 12, he puts a dividing 
line between the two parts of the name which does not exist on the 
original. Oppert denied the identity; but Hilprecht reasoned 
plausibly for it, on the grounds that abbreviations were common 
during the last two thousand five hundred years of Babylonian his- 
tory, that therefore the probability is that the shorter name is an 
abbreviation of the longer; that, further, the abbreviation having 
been made to Shar-ga-ni this was changed by a popular etymology, 
when the original meaning of the name had been forgotten, to 
Shar-gi-na (i. e., Sharru-kénu), ‘‘the true king.” 

The final step in proof of the identity of the two names is 
found in two short inscriptions published by Leon Heuzey four 
years ago. One of these reads: ‘‘Sharganisharali, the mighty king 
of Agade, Lugalushumgal, patesi of Shirpula, is thy servant.” The 
other reads: ‘‘Naram-Sin the mighty god of Agade, king of the 
four regions, Lugalushumgal, the scribe, patesi of Shirpurla, is thy 
servant.” Lugalushumgal was, therefore, scribe under both kings. 
Consequently, they were successive rulers, and, if so, the royal 
father and son referred to by Nabuna’id. And since Nabuna’id 
had before him the originals, or copies of the tablets of Ur-Gur and 
his son Dungi, there is no ground for doubting his knowledge of 
the history and times of their more remote predecessors Sargon 
and Naram-Sin. There is no sound reason remaining for reducing 
the date given by this last king of Babylon who was at least eager 
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in the pursuit of antiquarian and archeological research, though 
unwise in the administration of affairs of state. 

Turning now to the determination of the dates of the other 
early rulers recourse must be had to the somewhat precarious argu- 
ment furnished by paleography. Selecting a dozen characteristic 
signs to be found in the inscriptions from the earliest times down 
to Ur-bau, and using the contract tablets of the time of Sargon I. 
as a basis for comparison, Dr. Radau divides the early rulers into 
three periods, viz.: 

1. From the oldest times down to Urukagina. 

2. From Urukagina to Lugalzaggisi. 

3. From Lugalzaggisi to Ur-Bau. 

Sargon I. falls within this third period, and Ur-Bau is later 
assigned to 3500 B. C. By the aid of the genealogical data fur- 
nished by the inscriptions and other énaicia a chronological chart 
is made out beginning with Enshagkushanna prior to 4500 B. C. 
Next in order is Urukagina, king of Lagash, B.C. 4500. The chart 
includes about eighty rulers and closes with Chammurabi (2318- 
2288 B. C.), the illustrious king of the first dynasty of Babylon and 
the real founder of the Babylonian Empire. 

The inscription of Enshagkushanna, the oldest found on Baby- 
lonian soil, is preserved on three fragments of vases of white calcite 
stalagmite. The vases were not inscribed with exactly the same 
text, but the fragments permit of the restoration of the following 
inscription. ‘*To the god Enlil king of the lands Enshagkushanna, 
lord of Kengi, king of . . . presented the spoil of Kish, wicked of 
heart.” The record testifies to war, worship, and art. If we could 
accept Professor Hilprecht’s analysis of the word Kengi into & 
land, + ¢=canal, + gi=reed, and interpret ‘‘the land of canals 
and reeds,” the text would furnish evidence of a system of irriga- 
tion. This explanation, however, is very doubtful, but from other 
sources the evidence is at hand for a period not far removed from 
this. Urukagina, approximately of the same date, speaks of a canal 
which he built for his goddess Nina, whom he worshipped in addi- 
tion to Enlil (or Bél) and other deities. Whether Enshagkushanna 
was of Sumerian or Semitic birth it is impossible to say, though 
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the inscription is written in the old Sumerian language. Kengi, 
or southern Babylonia and Kish (northern Babylonia) had already 
become involved in a struggle for supremacy which lasted for sev- 
eral centuries. The capital of Kengi at this time was Shirpula, 
which seems to have been an ancient Kiryath-arba (or city of four) 
on Babylonian soil, as it was made up of four separate parts, Girsu, 
Nina, Uruazagga, and Erim which were dedicated by their founders 
to their chief deities. Enlil, to whom the spoil was presented, was 
the god of Nippur which, accordingly, belongs to this ancient 
period. Kish although it was defeated at this time rose again to 
power and under a later king Mesilim acquired sovereignty over 
Shirpurla (or Lagash) whose rulers were reduced to the subordi- 
nate position of patesis. But this sovereignty of Kish was not of 
long duration. About 4300 B. C. a new dynasty succeeded that of 
Urukagina which lasted until circa 4100 B.C. Ur-nina, the founder 
who usurped the throne, found it necessary to adopt strong meas- 
ures of defence, and so we read of his building the wall of Shir- 
purla. His inscriptions, however, speak mainly of the works of 
peace. He constructed temples to his gods, and various store- 
houses the exact nature of which is not definitely known. 

Prior to this time another city called Gish-Uch,! the modern 
Djokha, and which consequently lay immediately north-north west 
of Shirpurla, appears upon the scene. As early as 4,400 B. C. 
(according to Radau’s tentative chronology) the strife between this 
city centre in'the north and Shirpurla had become so destructive, 
and the prospect of complete subjugation by either excluded by 
the progress of events, that Gish-Uch and Shirpurla, through the 
intervention of Nippur agreed to a peaceful settlement of their re- 
spective boundaries. Nippur, by some supposed to be the ancient 
Calneh, mentioned in connexion with Babel and Erech and Accad 
in Gen. x. 10, lay about sixty or seventy miles in the same north- 
westerly direction from Shirpurla as Gish-uch, and about midway 
between the later Babylon and Telloh (Shirpurla). The King of 





1 The name was read by Hilprecht Gish-Ban, ‘‘the city of the bow,” and by 
him connected with Harran in Mesopotamia on the ground of a certain passage in 
Albirfini, and Sachau's sketch of the city. 
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Kish, who at this time held Shirpurla in vassalage, ruling over it 
by means of a governor (fazes#), concurred in this determination of 
boundary and erected a statue on the line established for the pur- 
pose of confirming it for later generations. It would appear that 
this wise policy of settling their disputes, without recourse to the 
arbitrament of the bow and sword, emanated from the priesthood 
of Nippur. The inscription on the ‘‘Cone of Entemena” which 
records the events opens with the words: ‘‘The god Enlil, the 
king of the lands, the father of the gods, by his righteous command 
the god Ningirsu and the god. . . . marked off the boundary by a 
well. Mesilim, King of Kish, by the command of his god, Kadi, 
on the boundary of their territories, on that spot erected a statue.” 

This agreement made by the sanction of the gods and by ac- 
companying religious and covenanting ceremonies was quickly set 
aside by the rapacity for territorial plunder on the part of the rulers 
of Gish-Uch. The statue of Mesilim was removed, and war broke 
out again between the city of the north and its southern neighbor 
on whose side the Kishites now cast their forces. The coalition 
resulted in the defeat of the northern invader. This defeat, how- 
ever, was only temporary in its results. One hundred years later, 
or thereabouts, the sacred territory of Shirpurla was again invaded. 
Eannatum (or as otherwise read Edingiranagin), the grandson of 
Urnina, had in the meantime succeeded in fortifying the quarter of 


the city called Uruazagga. He was engaged at the time in war. 


with Elam to the east and another neighbor over whom he proved 
victorious. The forces of Gish-Uch then fell under his yoke, the 
sacred territory was recovered, a canal was dug from the river 
Euphrates stretching across the northern line of the sacred terri- 
tory, thus separating it from its neighbor and effecting a perma- 
nent delimitation. Upon this canal Eannatum erected his own 
statue, and restored to its place the statue of Mesilim, the former 
King of Kish. The ruler of Gish-Uch, was compelled to take oath 
in the name of the sun-god of Larsa never again to trespass this 
boundary. 

It is interesting to notice that this covenant was celebrated by 
Eannatum by the sacrifice of two doves over which wine was poured, 
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and that young oxen were offered up in the temple of Shamash in 
Larsa. It is probable that both the contracting parties participated 
in the solemn ceremony and that through it the political compact 
was sealed. Other canals were dug by Eannatum and statues set 
up and sanctuaries constructed upon them in honor of his deities. 

A generation had not passed away until this solemn covenant 
was ignored. Gish-Uch had recovered from the blow inflicted upon 
it and its new patesi renewed the attack. The boundary canals 
were recrossed, the statues removed, and the sanctuaries destroyed. 
It was left to the nephew of Eannatum to administer to this per- 
sistent enemy of Shirpurla a crushing defeat. In a battle waged 
on one of the canals sixty of the enemy fell. ‘*The bones of their 
soldiers lay upon the field,” and ‘‘in five different places” Ente- 
mena was compelled to bury the enemy’s dead as he gave battle in 
pursuit until his victorious soldiers halted at the gates of Gish-Uch. 
A new patesi was appointed over the conquered state by the con- 
queror. This new ruler was required to build canals, probably to 
serve both as defensive boundaries and for irrigation, along the 
territory of Karkar, whose rulers had not refrained from expres- 
sions of hostility towards Shirpurla. In addition to the construc- 
tion of this political and agricultural waterway a tribute of 360,000 
Gur of corn was levied upon the vassal state. Counting by the 
later measure of Carchemish this would equal about 350,000 bush- 
els. His ancestor Eannatum had previously exacted of them 1,400- 
ooo bushels at one time according to this same reckoning. The 
canal which had been dug from the Euphrates to the sacred terri- 
tory of Shirpurla, lying between the latter and Gish-Uch, Entemena 
continued until it joined the Tigris. 

But Gish-Uch rose to power again, and greater power than 
that wielded by any of its former rulers under Lugalzaggisi, the 
son of the patesi, Ukhush. This was about 4000 B.C. He not 
only conquered Shirpurla but became king of Erech and reduced 
the whole of Babylonia, extending his sovereignty to the Persian 
gulf. Not only this, he carried his victorious arms north and west- 
ward to the shores of the Mediterranean, and with right assumed 
the title ‘‘king of the world.” Peace reigned within his broad 
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borders. And since it was the god Enlil to whom he owed this 
unprecedented exaltation and power he bestowed upon the sanc- 
tuaries of his land a pious care. ‘‘Erech in delight he made to 
abound,” Ur he exalted to the heavens, and Larsa, the beloved 
city of the sun-god, ‘che watered with waters of joy.” The in- 
scription closes with a prayer to Enlil: ‘Enlil, king of the lands, 
the god my beloved father, my (destiny?) may he decree, to my 
life may he add life. The land in peace may he cause to rest; the 
soldiery may he establish . . . . may the sanctuaries be his care; 
upon the world may he lift up mercifully his eye. A strong shep- 
herd may I be forever.” 

This inscription is one of the thousands discovered by the ex- 
pedition sent out from the University of Pennsylvania by its gen- 
erous friends who have thereby brought an honor upon themselves 
and the institution which should stir American hearts with gener- 


ous pride. 
* : * 


From this partial sketch of the earliest chapter of Babylonian 
history it may be seen how very far civilisation had advanced in 
this old culture-land at a period 4100 B. C. and earlier. We must 
further remember that in addition to the development of writing, 
the erection of temples to the gods, advance in agriculture etc., art 
had reached a high standard. This is proven by an exquisite work 
of art, a silver vase, rescued by De Sarzec from the debris of ancient 
Shirpurla whose king Entemena presented it for the altar in the 
sanctuary of Girsu as an expression of his devotion to his god. The 
plain implications of these important facts are too patent to need 
statement. The oldest records thus far recovered assure us that we 
have to deal here not with ‘‘the beginnings of civilisation,’’ but 
with an advanced stage which in some points approaches a cul- 
mination, and which for its development postulates not centuries 
but unknown millenniums. 

It is impossible at this time to sketch further the interesting 
movements and works which accompanied the spread of Empire 
under Lugalzaggisi, circa 4000 B. C., or that of Sargon I. of Agade, 
3800 B. C., when the capital was transferred to Agade. One other 
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point of interest I may, however, touch upon before closing. What 
have these early inscriptions to say in answer to the question re- 
lating to the original inhabitants of the land? Were they a Semitic 
or a non-Semitic people? 

Soon after the decipherment of the cuneiform records it was 
discovered that certain texts were written in a language which dif- 
fered apparently zz toto from the Semitic idiom and vocabulary. 
Texts were discovered in which this non-Semitic language was 
accompanied by a Semitic version of the same, sometimes given 
in parallel columns, and at other times interlined. Moreover, 
grammatical paradigms were discovered, the purpose of which was 
to aid in the mastery of the speech, and dictionaries were writ- 
ten to explain it. This language was at first, owing to its aggluti- 
native, as distinct from the inflectional character of the Semitic 
languages, referred to the Turanian stock. Scholars who have held 
this view, however, have not agreed as to what branch of speech 
it shows most affinity. About a quarter of a century ago a rival 
theory was propounded by Halevy of Paris to the effect that this 
Akkadian, as it was then called, was simply an ideographic system 
of writing Assyrian invented by the Assyrians themselves. Halevy 
disbelieved in the non-Semitic origin even before he began the 
study of Assyrian. 

In 1874 Halevy addressed himself to the subject, attempting 
to answer the questions: (1) Granting the existence of the Akka- 
dian, does it belong to the Turanian stock? (2) Can the existence 
of a Turanian people upon Babylonian soil be admitted? (3) Do 
the Akkadian texts contain a language different from ‘the Assyrian 
or simply an ideographic system which with the writing was in- 
vented by Assyrians? These thrée questions which the author pre- 
sented, after the manner of the inverted pyramid, were all answered 
in the negative. The question has never since been wholly at rest, 
and though Halevy has returned again and again to the subject, 
bringing to it great erudition, but lacking at times critical acumen, 
he has failed to bring conviction to the minds of his colleagues, 
except in the case of a few isolated instances among the younger 
Assyriologists. Several others, nevertheless, who have not devoted 
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special attention to the subject have been brought to a state of in- 
decision. 

The subject is touched upon of late by Hilprecht in his Old 
Babylonian inscriptions. This author assigns on paleographical 
evidence Lugalzaggisi to the date of 4000 B. C. out of regard for 
the view of those who do not accept Nabuna’id’s view as correct. 
[What this has to do with palzographical evidence one fails to 
see. Palzographical evidence, if it is evidence at all, is not affected 
by a regard for other people’s doubt.] His own opinion is that he 
‘‘cannot have lived later than 4500 B. C.” MRadau assigns him to 
4000 B. C. Hilprecht holds that while this king’s inscription is 
written in Sumerian, he was ‘‘surely a Semite” who wrote in Su- 
merian. His reasons are that he uses some phrases that look sus- 
picious in an ancient Sumerian ‘inscription, for example, ‘‘from 
the rising of the sun to the going down of the sun.” In ‘‘Sume- 
rian” utu ud-du-ta utu shu-ku, literally, ‘‘sun going-forth from sun 
setting-to.” It is doubtful to my mind whether this can be set 
down as a Semitism. Further, he uses the ideogram da-ur, which 
is generally regarded as derived from the Semitic daru eternal. 
Moreover, the name of Lugalzaggisi may be translated into a Se- 
mitic phrase meaning ‘‘the king is filled with unchangeable power.” 
Hilprecht gives the order, king-full-power-unchangeable, which 
is not the order of the elements in Lugalzaggisi. More correctly, 
and more in accordance with the order of proper names, it might 
be read king-power-unchangeable-full. But this proves nothing 
any more than the translation of Jacob Letztergroschen into James 
Lastfarthing would prove the German name to be English. 

Following this method, however, Radau proceeds to show that 
in the earlier inscriptions there are a number of Semitisms, words 
which suggest Semitic equivalents found in Assyrian and other Se- 
mitic languages. He quotes seventeen in all, the most important 
of which, as he says, is found in an inscription which is ‘‘undoubt- 
edly much older than Sargon I.” (3800). But Hilprecht, in speak- 
ing of the age of this same inscription which he published, says, 
it is ‘not later than 2400 B.C.” In addition to these ‘Semit- 
isms” Radau shows that the proper names of these inscriptions 
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may also be translated into Semitic phrases. The conclusion 
reached by Radau is that the facts he has presented ‘suffice to 
show that almost a// the kings of whom we have any notice may 
be, and probably are, Semitic kings. He refuses, however, to ad- 
mit that there is no Sumerian language. The difficulty of regard- 
ing the one form (the Semitic) as a phonetic system and the other 
(the Sumerian) as an ideographic system of writing the same Se- 
mitic speech he holds is this: ‘‘If.the people at so remote a time 
as 4200 B. C. could use and write and understand two such widely 
different modes of writing; and if Chammurabi (circa 2288 B. C.) 
could write his inscription in two columns, the ‘ideographic’ and 
‘phonetic’ column, how extremely educated and highly civilised 
must people have been at this distant epoch! This presupposes a 
civilisation and learning so high and developed as to be without 
precedent in the history of mankind.” 

‘¢But further,” he writes, ‘‘if the Semites at so early a time 
as 4500 B. C. had possession of Babylonia, and had adopted the 
old language of the country, which language they interspersed with 
their own idiom, they must have been for a long time resident in 
the land. This would bring the immigration of the Semites back 
to 5000 B. C., and earlier, when the Sumerian power began to de- 
cay. We must therefore push back the height of Sumerian influ- 
ence to a yet more remote period. Hence... . civilisation and his- 
tory must go back to at least 6000 B. C.” 

In this last conclusion respecting the age the present writer 
agrees. There are other lines of evidence converging in the same 
direction ; for example, the distance at the present time of the site 
of ancient Eridu, once a seaport town, from the sea. It is now 
nearly one hundred and thirty miles from the coast line, and at the 
rate at which the land is added at the head of the Persian Gulf, by 
the alluvial deposit, the foundation of Eridu must have taken place 
about 8000 years ago. 

Whether Dr. Radau has strengthened the Sumerian position 
or weakened it by his discussion is scarcely a question. If these 
so-called Semitisms are really Semitisms, and the test applied of 
translating names and phrases into Semitic be valid, I fear the 
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process might be extended almost indefinitely. But the method, I 
am convinced, is wrong, whatever be the final judgment of schol- 
ars as to the origin of this ill-regulated ‘‘Sumerian” speech. Dr. 
Radau’s book shows, however, upon every page the mark of the 
scholar. Assyrian scholars will feel especially indebted,to him for 
the texts and translations of the tablets from the Hoffmann collec- 
tion, which form the last part of the book. 


James A. Craic. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 














THE FAIRY-TALE ELEMENT IN THE BIBLE. 


[CONCLUDED. ] 
THE LEGEND OF THE DELUGE. 


W* now know enough about the sources of the story of the 
Deluge to form a definite opinion of the legendary character 
of the Biblical account and the nature of its tradition; it may 
serve us therefore as an example of those older Old Testament 
stories which were received from Babylonian sources. A recapitu- 
lation of the present state of text-exegesis will be instructive, and 
will enable us to form a judgment of the methods and modes of 
the Hebrew redactorship of ancient pagan myths. 

Fragments in cuneiform characters of three different texts of 
the story of the flood have been discovered in Mesopotamia; and 
a fourth report is preserved by the Greek author Berosus. One 
of the cuneiform texts which has the advantage of being almost 
complete, was found by Prof. George Smith, in 1872, in the library 
of Asurbanipal. It forms an episode of the Babylonian national 
epic of Gilgamesh, the king of Erech. The hero suffering from a 
disease visits his ancestor Par-napistim,! who is famous for his wis- 
dom on which account he is called Atra-hasis,? that is ‘‘the very 
wise.” Berosus calls him Xisuthros which would be in its original 
form Hasis-Atra.? The old man has a very youthful appearance 





1 Also transcribed ‘‘ Tsit-napishtim.” 2 Also transcribed ‘‘ Atra-Khasis.” 

3 Par-napistim means ‘‘ the Saved One,” or ‘‘ sprig of life” ; Hasis-Atra is de- 
rived from haszsu, to think, to comprehend, and atarzu, excellent. It means he 
who excels in wisdom. Cf. Jensen, Kosmol. der Babyl., p. 385 f., and Delitzsch, 
Ass. Wérterb , pp. 249 and 285. 
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and being interrogated as to the reason, Par-napistim tells the 
story of the flood. He relates that once the gods had decided to 
destroy the city of Surippak by a flood, but Ea the god of wisdom 
was anxious to preserve him the narrator, Par-napistim. The god 
did not dare to betray the secrets.of the council of the gods, and yet 
wanted to give his protégé a warning of the impending danger. The 
lord of wisdom found wise counsel. He appeared to Par-napistim 
in the night in a dream, while he was-sleeping in a reed hut, and 
addressing the reed hut, said: 


‘*Reed hut, Reed hut Wall, Wall, 
Reed hut, listen, Wall, perceive, 
O man from Surripak, Son of Ubaratutu, 
Pull down your house, Build a ship, 
Forsake your property, Consider your life, 
Leave behind all possessions, Save your life.” 


The god gives directions concerning the details of the struc- 
ture, and requests Par-napistim to bring into its hold all kinds of 
seeds of living beings. ‘‘The very wise one,” understands these 
suggestions of his god well, and acts accordingly. To obviate the 
suspicion of his fellow-citizens, he is advised to say that he would 
go down to the ocean to live with Ea, his master, because the god 
Bel was hostile to the god of the earth, and he would induce Bel 
to shower rich blessings upon the people. It took Par-napistim 
seven days to build the ark, which measured one hundred and 
twenty cubits in height and one hundred and twenty in breadth, con- 
taining six stories, each with nine cross partitions. It was covered 
with tar inside and out. When it was finished, Parnapistim carried 
all his belongings into the hold,—silver and gold and all kinds of 
seeds of living beings, his family, his servants, animals of the field, 
and also artificers of every description. 

Berosus mentions also scriptures which contained reports about 
‘‘the beginning, the middle, and the end of all things,” saying that 
Xisuthros was requested to bury them for the sake of preserving 
them—a notice which is interesting because we frequently read allu- 





1Jeremias translates Gefi/de for ‘‘reed hut,” and Umhegung for ‘‘ wall.” 
Zimmern translates ‘* wind.” 
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sions in Babylonian literature to the effect that science dates back 
to the time before the deluge. 
When the moment for the deluge arrived, Par-napistim him- 


self entered, saying : 


‘This day's break! Was I afraid of. 
To see the daylight! I shuddered ; 
I entered the ship, I locked its door ; 
To the governor of the ship, To Puzur-Bel, to the sailor, 
I confided the ark, Together with all its contents. 
As soon as the first Glow of dawn appeared, 
Rose from the horizon A black cloud. 
Rammén? was thundering In the midst of it. 
Nebo and Marduk Were marching in front. — — 
Ninib came forth, Causing the storm to burst. 
The Anunnaki? Lifted up the torches, 
By their sheen They illuminated the land. 
Hadad's dust-whirl Rose to the sky, 


And the light of day Was changed into night. — —” 


Then the waters rose. They rose as in battle storm upon the 
people. 
‘*Not one saw His neighbor any longer. 
No longer were recognised The people from heaven above, 


The gods became afraid Of the deluge, 
They fled and rose up To Anu’s heaven.” 


The terrors of the scene were too much even for the gods. 
They cowered down like dogs. Istar, though she had herself con- 
sented to it, murmured at the perdition of mankind. And even the 
Anunnaki joined her in her lamentation. The storm continued for 
six days and nights; then it ceased. 


‘*T looked down upon the sea, and made my voice resound, 
But all the people had returned to earth again.— 
I opened the window, the light fell upon my cheek, 





1L. W. King translates ‘‘storm” for ‘‘day” and ‘' daylight.” 

2Rammén is the storm-god, Nebo or Nabu (the son of Marduk, the king of 
the gods) is the protector of the priests, the promotor of the sciences and the medi- 
ator between the gods and men, the deity of revelation. 

3 The Annunaki are the seven evil spirits of the Nether World. 
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I bowed down, I sat weeping, 
Over my cheek were flowing my tears, 
I looked down upon the world all was ocean!” 


At last, the land began to reappear, and the vessel rested on 
Mount Nisir, or as Berossus has it, the Kordyaic Mountains. 


‘* When the seventh day came, 
I put out a dove and let her go. 
The dove flew hither and thither ; 
But there was no resting-place, and she came back. 
Then I put out a swallow and let her go; 
The swallow flew hither and thither, 
But there was no resting-place, and she came back. 
Then I put out a raven and let her go, 
The raven flew, saw the waters decrease, 
She approached, cawing and croaking, but returned no more.” 


Berosus follows another, perhaps an older, version of the leg- 
end. He also tells of the birds sent out by Xisuthros, but intro- 
duces the incident that the second time they returned with traces 
of clay on their feet. 

Then Par-napistim allowed his folks to leave the ark, and 
offered a sacrifice of strong frankincense to allure the gods. 

‘*The gods smelled the savour, 
The gods smelled the sweet savour, 
The gods crowded like flies round the sacrifice.” 

Istar appeared and swore that Bel, the originator of the Del- 
uge, should not partake of the sacrifice. At last Bel himself came 
and vented his anger, saying : 

‘‘Who is there that has escaped with his life? 
Not should have been saved a single man from perdition!" 

The god Ninib suspected Ea and accused him of having effected 
the salvation of Par-napistim. 


‘‘Then opened Ea his mouth and spake, 


He said in answer to the hero Bel: 
‘Ho! Thou wisest of the gods, thou hero! 
How foolish wast thou to produce a deluge! 


Upon the sinner visit his sin, 
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Upon the vicious visit his vice, 
But show long-suffering and do not exterminate, 
Have patience and do not destroy all!” 


Ea suggested that he might punish sinners by sending lions 
and leopards, and by hunger and pestilence. But in a deluge all 
must perish. At last Ea confessed that he was the indirect cause of 
the man’s salvation. But, says he: 


Not have I revealed the council of the great gods! 
To the very wise one I sent dreams, __ thus he heard of the council of the gods. 


Bel is appeased, and is willing to do something for the saved 
man. Changing both to gods, he gives them a habitation at the 
mouth of the rivers.! 

Of the two other versions of the Babylonian Deluge-legend 
one agrees pretty closely, so far as the fragments allow us to form 
an opinion, with the one discovered in the library of Asurbanipal ; 
while the third one, which purports to be written in the days of 
Ammizaguga, about 2200 B. C., differs considerably in details.? 

The conclusion of the Babylonian Deluge-story is evidence 
that the hero was worshipped as a god, which indicates that the 
legend must originally have been a myth. In the mouth of later 
narrators the chief actor is represented as a struggling and suffering 
man who succeeds only by great circumspection and after much 
trouble. The fact that he was worshipped as a god was then ex- 
plained to be the reward for his virtues. 

The similarity between the Babylonian and the Hebrew ac- 
count of the Flood is too great to be purely accidental, and there 
is to-day no theologian of scientific standing who would deny that 
the Hebrew version is not in some way derived from an ancient 





1 The text of these tablets has been translated by Schrader (in X. A. 7., page 
55 et seq.), Jensen (in Cosmologie der Babylonier, p. 367 et seq.), Jeremias (in 
Izdubar-Nimrod, Eine Alt-Babylonische Heldensage, p. 32 et seq.), Zimmern (in 
Gunkel's Schépfung und Chaos, p. 423 et seq.), Jensen (Kedlinschr. Bibliothek, 
Vol. VI.). L. W. King, Babylonian Religion and Mythology, pp. 128-138. 

2The text of this third Babylonian account of the Deluge is published by 
Scheil in Recueil de travaux rel. dla phil. égypt. et assyr. Vol. XX., page 55 


et seq. 
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Babylonian myth, versions of which are preserved in the cuneiform 
tablets.! . 

In both the Hebrew and the Babylonian accounts, the cause 
of the Flood is divine wrath, and the salvation of one family is 
secured by a special revelation. The building of the ark is ordered, 
though the coming of the Flood is not foretold. The ship is built 
in stories and caulked with asphalt; it has a door and windows. 
Not only the family of the one man saved is received in it, but also 
cattle and animals of the field. At last, the hero of the story him- 
self enters; the door is closed. Then the Deluge comes and the 
ark floats. All men die. The ship is stranded on a mountain. The 
condition of the earth is learned by sending out birds. The hero 
takes off the roof—a fact mentioned by Berosus—and leaves the 
ark. Then a sacrifice is made, and the gods smell the sweet odor, 
—a literal agreement between the Hebrew and the Babylonian tra- 
ditions. Finally, a promise is made to send no other flood. 

It is also noteworthy that, according to Berosus, Xisuthros, 
like Noah, is expressly stated to be of the tenth generation, and 
that the place where the ark rests is Armenia, or, as the Bible has 
it, Mt. Ararat. With all these similarities, there is an enormous 
difference between the two forms of the legend. The Babylonian 
version is polytheistic and pagan, while the Hebrew account is 
monotheistic, changing all those features which are not reconcil- 
able with a rigid monotheism. 

Gunkel (Genesis, p. 66) says: 

‘How infinitely higher ranges the Hebrew legend than the Babylonian! 
Should we not take delight in having discovered a measure in this parallelism by 
which the peculiar loftiness of the idea of God in Israel can be gauged,—an idea 
which possesses sufficient power to purify and change that which is offensive and 
strange? The Babylonian legend is in a high degree barbarian, while the Hebrew 
is far more human. Certainly, we must consider in our judgment of the He- 
brew legend that we have been acquainted with it from childhood ; but this very 
fact drives home to us the truth that we owe far more to the Hebrews than to 


the Babylonians. 
‘‘On the other hand, what the Hebrew legend has gained in religious spirit, it 





1For details on the Deluge-legends see Usener, Sint/fiutsagen und andere 
Flutsagen. 
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has lost in its poetical form. The Babylonian legend breathes a wild, grotesque, 
but nevertheless a fascinating poetry. The Hebrew version has surrendered the 
fiery mythological coloring, and has become simpler, poorer, and more prosaic.” 

The Old Testament contains, as was pointed out for the first 
time by Dr. Astruc, a French physician, two reports of the Deluge: 
One is the account of the Yahvist and the other of the Elohist, 
the latter belonging to the school of the Priestly Code, the two 
versions being throughout intermingled. We are told twice that 
God saw the wickedness of man (Genesis vi. 5, 6; and vi. 11, 12); 
that God foretells to Noah the destruction of man through a deluge 
(vi. 17 and vii. 4); that God orders him to enter the ark, and he 
enters it with his whole household (vi. 18; and vii. 1). He leads 
into the ark a number of animals, pure and impure (vi. 19, 20; and 
vii. 2, 3), in order to preserve their lives. Again, we are told twice 
that Noah actually enters the ark (vii. 7, 13); that the Flood comes 
(vii. 10 and vii. 11); that the waters increase, and the ark swims 
on the waters (vii. 17 and vii. 18); that all living souls die (vii. 
21 and vii. 22). Twice the cessation of the Flood is stated (in 
viii. 2, in the beginning and the end of the verse). Twice Noah 
discovers that he can leave the ark (viii. 6-13; and viii. 15-16). 
And twice God promises no more to send a deluge (viii. 20-22; 
and ix. 8-17). In addition to the double record of the same events 
which is preserved in Genesis, the one with the name Yahveh and 
the other with the name Elohim, we observe some contradictions 
and discrepancies. Noah admits into the ark, according to Genesis 
vii. 19, 20, and vii. 15, 16, a pair of each animal species; but, ac- 
cording to vii. 2, seven pairs of the clean and two pairs of the un- 
clean animals. 

In chapter vii. 11, we have a mythological recollection of the 
Babylonian flood (the Tehom=Tiamat). We read that the foun- 
tains of the great deep were broken up and the windows of heaven 
were opened. The narrators here refer to the waters above and 
below the firmament as flowing together again. How much simpler 





1 The word Tehom =*“ in Hebrew never means ocean or lake; it is only used 
for the mythological flood which is divided into the waters above the firmament 
and underneath the earth. 
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is the report in vii. 12, where we read of a great rain lasting forty 
days. The same discrepancy is found in the manner in which the 
Flood ceases. Chapter viii. 2, first sentence, belongs to vii. 11; 
while the rest of the same verse, chapter vii., 2, belongs to chapter 
vii. 12. According to the former the waters above and below the 
firmament are stopped, according to the latter, the rain ceases. 
According to chapter viii. 6 to 12, Noah must use his own judg- 
ment in deciding whether he can leave the ark; while according to 
chapter viii. 16 he leaves the ark at God’s command. There is 
one additional difference, namely, as to the way in which the time 
is determined. One source has an exact chronology, stating the 
year, month, and day (chapter vii. 5, 11, 13, 24; chapter viii. 3d, 
4, 5, 13@, 14). The same exactness is shown in the calculation of 
the dimensions of the ark (vi. 15) and the height of the waters (vii. 
20). The other report gives only approximate figures (chapter vii. 
4, 10, 12; viii. 6, 10, 12). The numbers of the former report are 
by far higher than those of the latter. 

Our freethinkers ridicule such things as the size of the ark and 
the lack of accommodation for the animals inside; but the Biblical 
- account taxes the reader’s patience very little in comparison with 
the original Chaldzan account. The story of Noah is nearer to 
probable truth than the tale of Par-napistim. The latter was 
changed into the former because it had become incredible to the 
generation of the Hebrew redactor, and in retelling the story he 
rationalised it and produced a version of it that agreed with his 
standard of truth. 


DELUGE-LEGENDS OF CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY. 


There is no need of entering here more deeply into the kindred 
legends of other nations.1 Suffice it to say that there are stories of 
deluges among almost all the civilised and uncivilised peoples of 
the earth; but their connexion with the Semitic legends is either 
doubtful or positively impossible. The Indian story, as related in 
the Catapatha Brahmana | 8, 1-10, and in the Matsyopakhyana (Ma- 





1Cf. Richard Andree, Die Flutsagen, 1891. 
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habharata III, 187 2ff.), is different in its tendency; nor can the 
myth of Deucalion and of other Greek survivors of floods be re- 
garded as having been derived from the Semitic story of the del- 
uge. It may be conceded however that local legends of Asia Minor 
were in their later formations modified by the Jews of the Diaspora. 
At any rate, this must have been the case in Kelainai, a city of 
Phrygia, which was called kibotos or the ark, in the days of 
Augustus, and coins were struck by the city under the government 
of the emperors Septimus Severus, Macrinus, and Philippus, ex- 
hibiting on the reverse a memorial of the Deluge. The ark bears 
the inscription Nwe. There are two scenes represented: on the 
right side the ark floats on the waters and on the left the surviving 
couple steps on land with the gesture of adoration. One bird 
perches on the ark, while another carries a branch. 





REVERSE OF BRONZE COIN OF - Eros ON THE DOLPHIN. 
ApaMEiA-K150T0OS, Puryeia.! Relief of a Tarentine coin, Art 
With relief pictures commemorating Museum of Bonn. 


the Deluge. (Royal Numismatic Col- 
lection, Berlin.) 


The Greek Deluge-stories differ considerably from the Semitic 
account. Hermann Usener explains the name Deucalion as the 
little Aets or Zevs, i. e., the Zeus-child, and the variants of the leg- 
end, the story of Danaé with her baby Perseus and of Auge with 





1 Friedlander und Sallet, Das kinigl. Minzkabinet, 1X., No. 885. The ob- 
verse shows the bust of the elder Philip with the inscription AYT(oxpatw¢) K(acoac) 
IOYA(coc) SIAIMIMOZ AYT(ovoroc). The coin dates from the beginning of the third 
century of the Christian era. The inscription NQE indicates Jewish influence; but 
the cognomen of the town ‘‘ Kibotos=ark” which is established as having been in 
vogue at the time of Augustus by Strabo, Pliny, and Ptolemy, proves that the story 
of the Deluge was localised in pre-Christian times in that Phrygian city. 
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* her baby Telephos, symbolise transmigrations of children of the 
sun, thrown in a box upon the water. The account of the Ogygian 
flood, localised in Attica and Beeotia, is so faded as to allow no 
definite conclusion. But the same idea reappears in the legend of 
Dionysos crossing the sea on a ship, of Apollo on his tripod flying 
over the ocean, and of Orpheus or Eros on the back of a fish, usu- 
ally a dolphin. The significance being the passage of the soul over 
the waters of the deep to the Isles of the Blessed, or a reappear- 


way 


\ 





Dionysos ScuppDING OvER THE Sza.! 
(Gerhard, Auserl. Vasenb., I., 49.) 
ance to life from the realm of death. The ship, or ark, and in 
other versions, the fish, represents the same idea as the boat of 
Charon, and this is the reason why the early Christians cherished 
the ship and the fish so highly as sacred symbols. Christ is repre- 
sented as a fish, and Christians are called the fishlets. The rise of 
the sun from the horizon of the sea offered itself as an appropriate 





1 The picture was broken in the middle, the rent crossing the sail and the face 


of Dionysos. 
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allegory of rebirth, or reappearance to life, and so the ship carrying - 
life over the waters of death became the emblem of the Beyond or 
of immortality, and constituted a welcome ornament for graves and 
sarcophagi. 

A most remarkable instance of a bronze ship carrying a num- 
ber of animals was discovered by J. Falchi in 1886, in an ancient 
circular stone tomb in Vetulonia, Etruria, while a similar relic of 





APOLLO ON THE TRIPOD, FLYING OVER THE OCEAN. 
(Picture on a water-vessel in the Gregorian Museum of the Vatican. 


Elite céramogr., I1., pl. 6.) 
cruder and less elaborate workmanship was exhumed in Sardinia. 
We reproduce here the bronze ship of the tomb of Vetulonia, the 
original of which is 0.22 metres long. The prow is the head of a 
stag, which is represented as being tied to the ship by a rope. 
Two small rodents, perhaps rats, are gnawing the rope, one from 
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above, the other from below. They may correspond to the black 
and white mice in the Indian parable of the man hanging ona 
branch in the well. Further we see a dog barking at a porcupine, 
quadrupeds of different description, perhaps a donkey or a calf 
eating hay, then a fowl, and in the centre a bull and a cow under a 
yoke. On the other side of the yoke we find a boar, a sow with 
little pigs, a ram, and a sheep, besides a few other unrecognisable 
creatures. 

According to the opinions of Léschcke and Karos, two arche- 
ologists of authority, the tomb of Vetulonia belongs to the seventh 
century B. C. and bears the traces of Phcenician workmanship. 
This, however, does not necessarily imply that the relic must have 





BRONZE SHIP FROM A GRAVE OF VETULONIA, ETRuRIA, CARRYING ANIMALS AS IN A 
**Noan’s ArK."! 


Probably of the seventh century B. C. (Museum of Florence.) 
been imported from Pheenicia; it may have been manufactured in 
Etruria after a Phoenician pattern (#., p. 253). The find is rare 
but the fact that two objects of the same kind have been discov- 
ered, one in Sardinia and another in Italy, indicates that we are 
confronted with an ancient usage which was abandoned in the pro- 
gress of time.? 





1 Notice degli Scavi, 1887, tav. XVII., 1, and Milani Museo topographico 
dell’ Etruria, 1898, p. 30 ff. The animals are placed ‘near the edge of the vessel 
and it is remarkable that this same arrangement is preserved in a Christian repre- 
sentation of Noah's ark on the sarcophagus of Treves. We have here an interest- 
ing instance of a Christian symbol which in the details of execution closely follows 
pagan models. ; 


2 For further details see Hermann Usener, Die Sintfiuthsagen. Bonn, 1899. 
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The animals are placed::upon the’ mazgin:of the vessel’s boatd 
and it is remarkable that this same arrangement is. preserved in a 
Christian representation of: Noah’s ‘arkiion the ‘sarcophagus of 
‘Treves. We have here:an interesting instance of a Christian sym- 
bol which in the details :of its execution ‘closely. follows pagan 
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models. 
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FURTHER LEGENDS AND FAIRY-TALES. 


Fem . 
5 DES 1% 


In addition to the mythical notions:‘of Leviathan and Behe- 
moth, the ideas of the tree of life and of the tree of knowledge, and 
the creation of the world from chaos in’seven days, there are other 
stories, showing the same tendency of rationalising redactorship, 
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Tue TREVES SARCOPHAGUS REPRESENTING NOAH IN THE ARK. | 
(After F. X. Kraus.) ....... 





viz., the legends of the destruction of impious cities by fire, the 
tower of Babel, the unfaithfulness of Potiphar’s wife, etc. Every- 
where the canonical authors exhibit a Puritanic hostility toward 
mythical features, which have been removed with ruthless rigor, 
generally with a total lack of sense for poetry and sometimes with 
a misunderstanding even of the original meaning of the various 


traditions. 

The destruction of the impious cities has been localised in the 
region of the Dead Sea. A rock formation resembling the statue 
of a woman has given rise to the legend that it is the petrified wife 
of the survivor Lot, while the name of So‘ar ("23 which means 
littleness), on the southern shore of the Dead Sea gave rise to the 
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idea that Lot had pleaded for it as being merely a So‘ar, a little 
thing. ‘3 Bin ; 
The Yahvist account is older and more unsophisticated; the 


Elohist version exhibits traces of computation and reflexion. The 
latter knows the Mosaic law (or rather Deuteronomy) and changes 
the primitive legend into an episode of the history of Israel by in- 
terpreting the divine promise not to send another deluge as a cov- 
enant, preliminary to God’s more definite revelation to Abraham, 
which is destined to find its fulfilment in the Mosaic law. 





THE PILLAR ON THE DEAD SEA CALLED LoT's WIFE. 


Of Sargon I., king of Agade, who, according to a tablet of 
King Nabonidus, lived 3754 B. C. and built a temple to Samas, 
Mr. E. A. Wallis Budge says in his Babylonian Life and History, 
p- 40: 

‘‘A curious legend is extant respecting this king, to the effect that he was born 
in a city on the banks of the Euphrates, that his mother conceived him in secret 
and brought him forth in a humble place; that she placed him in an ark of rushes 
and closed it with pitch ; that she cast him upon the river in the water-tight ark ; 
that the river carried him along; that he was rescued by a man called Akki, who 
brought him up to his own trade; and that from this position the goddess Istar 
made him king.” 
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. This story of Sargon is the prototype of the legend of Moses; 
but the latter account is rationalised and rendered probable; it is 
credible even to people to-day who believe that the world is gov- 
erned by one God alone, and that all things are directed by his spe- 
cial providence. 

As to the Assyrio-Babylonian origin of these legends there can 
be no doubt. The best authorities agree ‘‘that Chaldza was the 
original home of these stories and that the Jews received them 
originally from the Babylonians.” (Smith-Sayce, Zhe Chaldean 
Account of Genesis, p. 312.) 

The numerous illustrations that have been found on early As- 
syrian and Babylonian seals prove ‘‘that the legends were well 
known and formed part of the literature of the country before the 
second millennium B. C.” (Jé., p. 331.) 

The story of David’s dowry for King Saul’s daughter Michal, 
as narrated in 1 Samuel xviii. 25-27, is apparently told of other 
heroes among those nations which practised circumcission. On 
Mr. Mourant Brock’s authority, the same story was current in Egypt. 
He says :} 


‘At Thebes, in the palace of Ramses, Medineet Haboo, built a century or so 
before David's time, you have a similar transaction painted on the wall, a vast pic- 
ture, where is the scribe (notary) the ‘full tale,’ register, and all complete." 


Of special interest is the legend of Solomon’s judgment. The 
wise king adjusts the dispute of the two women who claim to be 
the mother of the same infant, by ordering the babe to be cut to 
pieces; but the passage in which the story is told is commonly at- 
tributed by critics to a later age, and in the form in which it stands 
in the Old Testament can scarcely be older than the third century 
before Christ. We know of a similar story in India, which appears 
to be an older version of the same tale. It is preserved in the Bud- 
dhist Jataka tales, where we are told that two women claiming to 
be the mother of the same child appeared in court, and Vishaka 





1Mourant Brock, Zhe Cross: Heathen and Christian. London: Seeley, 
Jackson & Halliday. 1880. 
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advised the minister of state, who acts as judge, to decide as fol- 
lows:} 

‘' Speak to the two women thus: ‘As we do not know to which of you two the boy 
belongs, let her who is the strongest take the boy.’ When each of them has taken 
hold of one of the boy’s hands, and he begins to cry out on account of the pain, 
the real mother will let go, being full of compassion for him, and knowing that if 
her child remains alive she will be able to see it again; but the other, who has no 
compassion for him, will not let go. Then beat her with a switch, and she will 
thereupon confess the truth of the whole matter." 


So the minister ordered the two women to take hold of the 
child, each of one limb, and to pull with all their might, so as to 
divide it fairly between them. When one of the two claimants gave 
up her claim, for fear the child might be hurt, he interfered and 





THE JUDGMENT OF BEKKHORIS, THE SOLOMON OF THE NILE. 
(Fresco of Pompeii.) 


decided the case in her favor. He argued that, having shown more 
consideration for the infant’s welfare, she must be the true mother. 

The interest of the story is still more increased by having been 
told of Bokkhoris, an Egyptian king of the eighth century B. C., 
and the event has been commemorated in a fresco on the walls of 
the city of Pompeii, where it was buried by the eruption of Mt. 
Vesuvius in the beginning of the Christian era, to be recovered 
only in the latter half of the eighteenth century. The picture is 
not very artistic; the heads and arms of the persons represented 
are quite out of proportion. The scene is not Egyptian but typi- 





1 Kah Gyur, translated by Schiefner and Ralston. Triibner's Oriental Series. 
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cally Roman, but its meaning cannot be misunderstood. It is one 
of the most interesting relics that have been brought to light from 
the ruins of buried cities. 

The Egyptian name of the Solomon of the Nile is Bek-en- 
ranf, which form has been Hellenised into Bokkhoris. He is men- 
tioned by Diodorus Siculus and Manetho,! and is one of the most 
popular kings in Egyptian folklore and fiction, having represented 
the Egyptian nation and led a successful rebellion against the 
Ethiopian invaders, throwing off the yoke of the great conqueror 
Piankhi, and maintaining himself, probably for six years, until 
Sabaco, King of Ethiopia, restored the supremacy of the Ethi- 
opians, who at that time were much stronger than the Egyptians, 
and had the unfortunate rebel king burned alive. This tragic fate 
served only to endear him the more to the Egyptians, who describe 
him as ‘‘a remarkable personage, feeble in body and avaricious, 
but with a certain renown for wisdom and the author of laws which 
had the approval of his countrymen.” ? 


JOSEPH, BATA, AND ATYS. 


The story of Joseph and Potiphar is also a rationalised fairy- 
tale which was told on the Nile in another but similar version and 
is still preserved in a papyrus that dates back to the nineteenth 
dynasty. It is the tale of Anpu and Bata. That part of the story 
which is of special interest to Bible scholars reads in Prof. W. M. 
Flinders Petrie’s translation as follows : 


‘*Once there were two brethren, of one mother and one father; Anpu was the 
name of the elder, and Bata was the name of the younger. Now, as for Anpu he 
had a house, and he had a wife. But his little brother was to him as it were a son 
he it was who made for him his clothes; he it was who followed behind his oxen 
to the fields ; he it was who did the ploughing ; he it was who harvested the corn ; 
he it was who did for him all the matters that were in the field. Behold, his 
younger brother grew to be an excellent worker, there was not his equal in the 
whole land; behold, the spirit of a god was in him. 





1Diod. Sic., I., 79-94, and Manetho apud Syncell. Chronograph, p. 74 B. 
2See Rawlinson, History of Egypt, 11., p. 458. 
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‘*Now after this the younger brother followed his oxen in his daily manner ; 
and every evening he turned again to the house, laden with all the herbs of the 
field, with milk and with wood, and with all things of the field. And he put them 
down before his elder brother, who was sitting with his wife ; and he drank and 
ate, and he lay down in his stable with the cattle. And at the dawn of day he took 
bread which he had baked, and laid it before his elder brother; and he took with 
him his bread to the field, and he drave his cattle to pasture in the fields. And as 
he walked behind his cattle, they said to him, ‘Good is the herbage which is in 
that place;’’ and he listened to all that they said, and he took them to the good 
place which they desired. And the cattle which were before him became exceed- 
ing excellent, and they multiplied greatly. 

‘Now at the time of ploughing his elder brother said unto him, ‘ Let us make 
ready for ourselves a goodly yoke of oxen for ploughing, for the land has come out 
from the water, it is fit for ploughing. Moreover, do thou come to the field with 
corn, for we will begin the ploughing in the morrow morning.’ Thus said he to 
him ; and his younger brother did all things as his elder brother had spoken unto 
him to do them. 

‘‘And when the morn was come, they went to the fields with their things ; and 
their hearts were pleased exceedingly with their task in the beginning of their work. 
And it came to pass after this that as they were in the field they stopped for corn 
and he sent his younger brother, saying, ‘Haste thou, bring to us corn from the 
farm.’ And the younger brother found the wife of his elder brother, as she was 
sitting tiring her hair. He said to her, ‘Get up, and give to me corn, that I may 
run to the field, for my elder brother hastened me; do not delay.’ She said to 
him, ‘Go, open the bin, and thou shalt take to thyself according to thy will, that I 
may not drop my locks of hair while I dress them." P 

‘*The youth went into the stable ; he took a large measure, for he desired to 
take much corn ; he loaded it with wheat and barley ; and he went out carrying it. 
She said to him, ‘How much of the corn that is wanted, is that which is on thy 
shoulder?’ He said to her, ‘Three bushels of barley, and two of wheat, in all 
five ; these are what are upon my shoulder;’ thus said he to her. And she con- 
versed with him, saying, ‘There is great strength in thee, for I see thy might every 
day.’ And her heart knew him with the knowledge of youth. And she arose and 
came to him, and conversed with him, saying, ‘Come to me, and it shall be well 
for thee, and I will make for thee beautiful garments.’ Then the youth became 
like a panther of the south with fury at the evil speech which she had made to 
him; and she feared greatly. And he spake unto her, saying, ‘ Behold thou art 
to me as a mother, thy husband is to me as a father, for he who is elder than I has 
brought me up. What is this wickedness that thou hast said tome? Say it not 
to me again. For I will not tell it to any man, for I will not let it be uttered by 
the mouth of any man.’ He lifted up his burden, and he went to the field and 
came to his elder brother ; and they took up their work, to labor at their task. 
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‘* Now afterward, at eventime, his elder brother was returning to his house; 
and the younger brother was following after his oxen, and he loaded himself with 
all the things of the field; and he brought his oxen before him, to make them lie 
down in their stable which was in the farm. And behold the wife of the elder 
brother was afraid for the words which she had said. She took a parcel of fat, 
she became like one who is evilly beaten, desiring to say to her husband, ‘It is thy 
younger brother who has done this wrong.’ Her husband returned in the even, as 
was his wont of every day; he came unto his house; he found his wife ill of vio- 
lence; she did not give him water upon his hands as he used to have, she did not 
make a light before him, his house was in darkness, and she was lying very sick. 
Her husband said to her, ‘Who has spoken with thee?’ Behold she said, ‘No 
one has spoken with me except thy younger brother. When he came to take for 
thee corn he found me sitting alone; he said to me, ‘‘Come to me, tie up thy 
hair:" thus spoke he to me. I did not listen to him, but thus spake I to him: 
‘* Behold, am I not thy mother, is not thy elder brother to thee as a father ?” And 
he feared, and he beat me to stop me from making report to thee, and if thou 
lettest him live I shall die. Now behold he is coming in the evening ; and I com- 
plain of these wicked words, for he would have done this even in daylight.’ 

‘‘And the elder brother became as a panther of the south; he sharpened his 
knife: he took it in his hand; he stood behind the door of his stable to slay his 
younger brother as he came in the evening to bring his cattle into the stable. 

‘‘Now the sun went down, and he loaded himself with herbs in his daily man- 
ner. He came, and his foremost cow entered the stable, and she said to her keeper, 
‘Behold thou thy elder brother standing before thee with his knife to slay thee; 
flee from before him.’ He heard what his first cow had said; and the next enter- 
ing, she also said likewise. He looked beneath the dcor of the stable ; he saw the 
feet of his elder brother ; he was standing behind the door, and his knife was in 
his hand. He cast down his load to the ground, and betook himself to flee swiftly; 
and his elder brother pursued after him with his knife. Then the younger brother 
cried out unto Ra Harakhti, saying, “My good Lord! Thou art he who divides 
the evil from the good.’ And Ra stood and heard all his cry; and Ra made a 
wide water between him and his elder brother, and it was full of crocodiles; and 
the one brother was on one bank, and the other on the other bank; and the elder 
brother smote twice on his hands at not slaying him. Thus did he. And the 
younger brother called to the elder on the bank, saying, ‘Stand still until the dawn 
of day ; and when Ra ariseth, I shall judge with thee before him, and He discern- 
eth between the good and the evil. For I shall not be with thee any more for 
ever ; I shall not be in the place in which thou art ; I shall go to the valley of the 


yo8 


acacia. 


The story continues in fairy-tale fashion, reminding one of 
the German Marchen of the Machandelbom and other Grimm tales. 
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Bata is slain, but he revives successively in various forms. When 
one is destroyed, he reappears in another, as an accacia, a bull, 
and two persea trees. If the Hebrew versions of the story which 
were utilised by the Old Testament redactors contained any of inci- 
dents, we need not wonder that they who were in deadly earnest to 
obliterate all fairy-tale elements, would naturally omit or change 
all the rest of the Potiphar story. 

Our interest in the ancient Egyptian fairy-tale of Bata will in- 
crease still more if it be true, as Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie sug- 
gests, that Bata (or Vatu) is the Greek Atys which at an early 
period, when the digamma was still audible, was pronounced ‘Va- 
tys.” He says: 

‘‘In the myths of Phrygia we meet with Atys or Attis, of whom varyirg 
legends are told. Among these we glean that he was a shepherd, beautiful and 
chaste; that he fled from corruption; that he mutilated himself; lastly he died 
under a tree and afterwards was revived. All this is a duplicate of the story of 
Bata. And looking further, we see parallels to the three subsequent transforma- 
tions. Drops of blood were shed from the Atys-priest; and Bata, in his first trans- 
formation as a bull, sprinkles two drops of blood by the doors of the palace. Again, 
Atys is identified with a tree, which was cut down and taken into a sanctuary; and 
Bata in his second transformation is a Persea tree which is cut down and used in 
building. Lastly, the mother of Atys is said to have been a virgin, who bore him 
from placing in her bosom a ripe almond or pomegranate; and in his third trans- 
formation Bata is born from a chip of a tree being swallowed by the princess. 
These resemblances in nearly all the main points are too close and continuous to 
be a mere chance, especially as such incidents are not found in any other Egyptian 
tale, nor in few—if any—other classical myths." 


The tale of Bata (and thus also the story of Joseph) is ob- 
viously a humanised myth and must have undergone many changes 
before it was crystallised into that form which it received in the 
Old Testament. 


WOMAN'S RIGHT AND POTIPHAR’'S WIFE. 


The story of Potiphar’s wife reflects upon the position and 
prerogatives of women in ancient Egypt and indicates as the time 
of its composition a period in which the male element had at 
last succeeded in establishing a new code of rights, according to 
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which women’s prehistoric privileges as to a free choice of their 
consorts was absolutely abolished. It will be instructive to refer, 
in this connexion, to another story, older than the tale of Anpu’s 
wife, which still shows the more ancient condition of a state of 
matriarchy in the age of woman’s rights which must have been 
firmly established in the earliest days of the dawn of Egyptian civ- 
ilisation. 

The Westcar papyrus, edited in photographic facsimile and 
translated into German by Erman, translated into French by Mas- 
pero, and into English by Petrie, contains the tale of the wife of 
Uba-aner, story-teller to the king. Pharaoh with his attendents was 
visiting Uba-aner, and the mistress of the house fell in love with one 
of the royal pages. ‘‘She sent her servant unto him with a present 
of a box full of garments.” Having met the page, she directed her 
steward, the superintendent of the slaves, to make ready the lodge 
in the garden. ‘‘And she remained there, and rested, and drank 
with the page until the sun went down.” The story then relates 
how Uba-aner takes his revenge on the page. Being a magician, 
he has a crocodile of wax thrown into the lake where the page was 
wont to bathe; the latter descended into the water, the wax croco- 
dile was changed into a real one and devoured the unsuspecting 
youth. 

Prof. Flinders Petrie adds the following explanation to his 
translation :! 


‘‘To read the story aright, we must bear in mind the position of woman in 
ancient Egypt. If, in later ages, Islam has gone to the extreme of the man deter- 
mining his own divorce at a word, in early times almost the opposite system pre- 
vailed. All property belonged to the woman ; all that a man could earn, or inherit, 
was made over to his wife; and families always reckoned back further on the 
mother's side than the father’s. As the changes in historical times have been in 
the direction of men’s rights, it is very unlikely that this system of female predomi- 
nance was invented or introduced, but rather that it descends from primitive 
times. 

‘*In this tale we see, then, at the beginning of our knowledge of the country, 
the clashing of two different social systems. The reciter is strong for men’s rights, 
he brings destruction on the wife, and never even gives her name, but always 





\Egyptian Tales, 1., p. 48-50. 
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calls her merely ‘‘the wife of Uba-aner.” But behind all this there is probably 
the remains of a very different system. The servant employed by the mistress 
seems to see nothing outrageous in her proceedings ; and even the steward, who is 
on the master’s side, waits a day or two before reporting matters. When we re- 
member the supremacy in property and descent which women held in Egypt, and 
then read this tale, it seems that it belongs to the close of a social system like that 
of the Nairs, in which the lady makes her selection,—with variations from time to 
time. The incident of sending a present of clothing is curiously like the tale about 
a certain English envoy, whose proprieties were sadly ruffled in the Nair country, 
when a lady sent him a grand shawl with an intimation of her choice. The priest- 
esses of Amen retained to the last this privilege of choice, as being under divine, . 
and not human protection; but it seems to have become unseemly in late times." 


Observe that the name of Potiphar’s wife is as little mentioned 
as that of Uba-aner’s wife. We read nothing in the Bible as to 
whether Potiphar’s wife was ever punished for her breach of faith. 
Uba-aner’s revenge was not taken openly but in secret, by magic; 
he does not even upbraid his wife for her conduct, and the narrator 
delights his hearers by the sly way.in which the injured husband 
rids himself of a rival; while the satisfaction of the audience con- 
sisted less in the punishment of the page than in the disappoint- 
ment of the faithless wife who never knew how she lost her lover. 

That the institution of woman’s rights was spread over almost 
all the nations of antiquity is proved by the reminiscences of this 
condition of things in all documents of ancient literature. In fairy- 
tales, a prince never inherits the kingdom of his father, but he who 
marries his daughter becomes the next king (perhaps we ought to 
say, ‘*The Queen’s husband or Prince consort”). Telemachus ap- 
parently has no right to the throne of Odysseus, but that suitor 
would become king whom Penelope received as her husband. 
She is surrounded by wooers, although she must have been over 
forty years old. Obviously they did not care for the woman, but 
for the property and power which she controlled. Odysseus ap- 
parently ruled the island solely on the strength of his being Pene- 
lope’s husband, for we know that he had not inherited the throne 
from his father, who, according to Homer, was still alive when his 
famous son returned, and was leading tlre simple life of a husband- 


man in the country. 
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Shakespeare knows nothing of matriarchy, yet following some 
old tradition he shows that in Denmark the queen might dispose 
of the king and install some other man by making him her consort. 
According to modern views, Hamlet, the son of the late king, 
would be heir to the throne, but in the drama his rights are not 
even so much as mentioned. 

There are Indian tribes in America among whom matriarchy 
is still to-day the established social law. 

* ° * 

The original prototype of the story of Potiphar’s wife, accord- 
ingly, must have been a religious myth, a peculiar version of the 
legend of Adonis. The myth changed into a fairy-tale and became 
a story told purely for the purpose of entertainment, and in this 
stage the new ideal of conjugal morality, established through the 
altered conditions of a period of man’s rights and the abolition of 
woman’s prerogative of a free choice, became now the leading mo- 
tive of the tale, its lesson or moral; and this is the same in the 
Egyptian tale of Anpu’s wicked wife and in the Biblical story of 
Joseph’s chastity. 


° 


WORSHIP OF THE QUEEN OF HEAVEN. 


Pagan beliefs possessed a greater fascination over the minds 
of the Hebrew than might appear from the general tenor of He 
brew literature. The redactors of the Bible spurned them and they 
incorporated into the canon the writings of those authors, psalm- 
ists, and prophets only who were possessed of the same rational- 
istic iconoclasm that was peculiarly their own. The constant re- 
lapses of Israel and Judah into idolatry prove, however, how power- 
ful the pagan sentiment remained among the masses of the people 
in spite of several Jahvistic reforms which were instituted some- 


times by deeply religious men, sometimes by unscrupulous fanatics. 

We quote here from Jeremiah, chapter 44, passages which form 
a contemporary evidence of the worship of the Queen of Heaven 
among the Jews that fled to Egypt after the assassination of Ge- 
daliah, the Babylonian viceroy. These men being conspirators 
against the foreign yoke must have been ardent patriots, and they 
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declare in unequivocal language that the Jews in Judea including 
kings and princes had worshipped the Queen of Heaven. We read: 


‘Then all the men which knew that their wives had burned incense unto other 
gods, and all the women that stood by, a great multitude, even all the people that 
dwelt in the land of Egypt, in Pathros, answered Jeremiah, saying, 

‘‘As for the word that thou hast spoken unto us in the name of Yahveh, we 
will not hearken unto thee. 

‘‘But we will certainly do whatsoever thing goeth forth out of our own mouth, 
to burn incense unto the queen of heaven, and to pour out drink offerings unto her, 
as we have done, we, and our fathers, our kings, and our princes, in the cities of 
Judah, and in the streets of Jerusalem: for then had we plenty of victuals, and 
were well, and saw no evil. 

‘‘ But since we left off to burn incense to the queen of heaven, and to pour out 
drink offerings unto her, we have wanted all things, and have been consumed by 
the sword and by the famine. 

‘‘ And when we burned incense to the queen of heaven, and poured out drink 
offerings unto her, did we make her cakes to worship her, and pour out drink offer- 
ings unto her, without our men? 

‘Then Jeremiah said unto all the people, to the men, and to the women, and 
to all the people which had given him that answer, saying, 

‘The incense that ye burned in the cities of Judah, and in the streets of Jeru- 
salem, ye, and your fathers, your kings, and your princes, and the people of the 
land, did not Yahveh remember them, and came it not into his mind? 

‘*So that Yahveh could no longer bear, because of the evil of your doings, 
and because of the abominations which ye have committed ; therefore is your land 
a desolation, and an astonishment, and a curse, without an inhabitant, as at this 
day. 

‘*Because ye have burned incense, and because ye have sinned against Yah- 
veh, and have not obeyed the voice of the Lord, nor walked in his law, nor in his 
statutes, nor in his testimonies; therefore this evil is happened unto you, as at this 


day. 


We may fairly assume that the Yahvists were not always in 
the majority ; but they were filled with a zeal for monotheism, and 
represented an exceedingly active element, which was sure to cause 
trouble whenever there was the least infringement upon their icon- 
oclastic rationalism. They were relentless when in power and will- 
ing to die for their convictions when antagonised, and it is this 
energy to which they owe their success and the survival of their 


faith. 
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But while we recognise their courage, we must not be blind to 
their shortcomings, which are typical of all religious fanatics. There 
were many among them who did not shrink from treason, like Jehu, 
nor from shedding innocent blood, like Elihu, who exterminated 
the Baal priests together with their wives and children.! 

The practice of weeping for Tammuz is described in the Bible 
as an un-Jewish custom, which is severely criticised by the prophet 
Ezekiel ; but it is noteworthy to see the persistence with which the 
Jews clung to these rites in spite of the repeated reforms of zealous 
kings and the curses pronounced by the prophets of Yahveh. 

We here reproduce the famous passage of Ezekiel from Pro- 
fessor Toy’s new translation of the Polychrome Bible: 


‘In the sixth year, in the sixth month, on the fifth day of the month, as I was 
sitting in my house, and the Elders of Judah were sitting with me,? the hand of 
the Lord, Juvu, fell on me there. And I saw, and lo, a form like that of a man,’ 
from what seemed his loins downward and upward, like fire, like the gleam of 
shining metal. And he stretched forth the form of a hand, and took me by a lock 
of my hair; and the spirit‘ lifted me up between earth and heaven, and brought 
me, in visions of God, to Jerusalem, to the door of the north gateway of the inner 
court,® where stood the image which provokes the just indignation of Juavu. And 





1The story of Elijah is apparently a test of the genuineness of priesthood ac- 
cording to ancient notions, which is decided by the ability to make the sacrificial 
fire for the burnt offering without flint and steel, the then modern methods, or other 
help, but after the mysterious fashion of primitive man, by friction. The account 
knows nothing of the fire falling from heaven, as the later commentators interpret 
the- passage. 

2The old civil organization was preserved by the exiles. The Elders often 
visited the Prophet, whose official position they respected, to ask if he had any 
word from JHvH. On this occasion he falls into the ecstatic state in their pres- 
ence. 

3See i. 26, 27, in accordance with which we may here read, following the 
Greek Bible, a man (Heb. fsh) instead of fire (Heb. esh) in the Received Text. 

‘A divine energy took possession of him; this is the Prophet's standing ex- 
pression for the visional state. The s#zrz¢ is a supernatural being, a member of 
Juvu’'s heavenly court, acting as God's agent in affecting men’s minds and bodies 
(1 Kings xxii. 21, 24; 1 Sam. x. 6; 2 Sam. xxiii. 2; Is. Ixi. 1, a/.). Ecstasy was at 
first the ordinary condition of prophetic utterance (1 Sam. xix. 24; Mic. i. 8); it 
was gradually dispensed with, as prophecy became reflective and moral, and in 
Ezekiel it seems to be chiefly literary form. 

5In the gateways of the inner court the vestibules faced outward and the 
doors inward ; thus the Prophet stood within the inner court, and, looking through 
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lo, there was the Glory of the God of Israel, like the vision which I saw in the 
valley. 

‘‘And He said to me: Son of man, turn thine eyes northward! I turned mine 
eyes northward, and beheld, north of the altar-gate, at the entrance, that image 
which provokes His indignation. He said to me: Son of man, seest thou what 
they are doing, the great abominations the House of Israel are here practicing, so 
that I must leave my sanctuary? Thou shalt see yet greater abominations. And 
He brought me to the door of the court, and I looked, and lo, a hole in the wall. 
He said to me: Son of man, dig into the wall. I dug into the wall, and beheld a 
door. And He said to me: Enter, and see the wicked abominations which they 
are here practicing. I entered and looked, and lo, every form of reptile and 
beast, all manner of abominations, and all the idols of the House of Israel were 
portrayed on the wall round about. And seventy men, of the Elders of the House 
of Israel, one of whom was Jaazaniah ben-Shaphan,! were standing before them, 
every man with a censer in his hand, and the odor of the cloud of incense ascended. 
He said to me: Seest thou, son of man, what the Elders of the House of Israel are 
doing in secret, every one in his chamber filled with pictures? They think, Juvu 
does not see us, JHvH has left the land.2 And He said to me: Thou shalt see yet 
greater abominations which they are practicing. And He brought me to the door 
of the north gateway* of the house of Juvu, and behold, there were sitting the 
women, weeping for Tammuz. And He said to me: Seest thou, son of man? 
thou shalt see yet greater abominations than these. And He brought me into the 
inner court of the house of Juv, and behold, at the very door of the Temple of 
Juvu, between the porch and the altar, were about twenty-five men, with their 
backs to the Temple of Juvu and their faces to the East, and they were worship- 
ping the Sun in the East !* ; 

‘*And He said to me: Seest thou, son of man? Is it too slight a thing for the 
House of Judah to practice the abominations which they are here practicing but they 
must fill the land with violence, and still further provoke me to anger? Behold, 





the gateway, could see the image, which stood in the outer court near the entrance 
of the gateway. : 

1 Jaazaniah was perhaps connected with the men mentioned in 2 Kings xxii. 
10; Jer. xxxvi. 10; xxxix. 14, in any case a prominent man. 

? The Elders could hardly have believed that Juv had really left the land 
(they no doubt held that He was inseparably attached to it), but they acted as if 
they so believed; cf. Psalm x. 11; Is. xxix. 15, and note on Ez. ix. 9. 

3The outer gate. The door was on the outside (xl. 22), so that the women 
sat outside the enclosure of the Temple. 

‘Sun-worship was probably borrowed from Assyria; of its details in Jerusalem 
we know nothing ; see 2 Kings xxiii. 5, 11. The persistence of these foreign cults 
among the Jews (the Prophet speaks apparently of his own time) after the reform 
of Josiah (621 B. C.) is noteworthy. 
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they are sending a stench to my nostrils!!_ But I, too, will act with fury! I will 
not show compassion, I will not have pity! With a loud voice shall they cry in 
my hearing and I will not hear them!" 





WorsHIPPERS OF ApDonIS HoLpING FLowers To 
THEIR Nosgs.? 

















BaBYLONIAN RBLIEF FROM Nimrop.? IMAGE OF ASTARTE.” 





1The Hebrew has: they are stretching out (literally, sending) the branch 
to their nose. This is commonly explained as a ritual procedure, as in certain 
Cyprian pictures (Ohnefalsch-Richter, Ayvos, pp. 137 ff.), in which the worship- 
ers (or deities) hold flowers to their noses ; according to Spiegel (Zranzsche Alter- 
thumskunde, III., §71) a similar ceremony existed among the Persians. The 
flower or branch would be in this case a symbol of the deity, derived from tree- 
worship (cf. note 10 on c. vi.). Our illustration is from the edge of a bronze dish 
(found at Idalium) representing women dancing before a goddess seated on a 
throne, with a sacrificial table. But there are serious difficulties in the way of this 
interpretation of our passage. The Hebrew verb can hardly be rendered putting 
(or, holding); it means sending. Moreover, the connection requires an expression 
of anger or disgust on JHvuH's part, parallel to they provoke me to anger ; and it 
is not likely that the Prophet, after finishing his account of the idolatries, and be- 
ginning his denunciation, would go back and introduce a single feature of idolat- 
rous ritual. Adopting the old Jewish reading my nose (or nostri/s), and rendering 
zemorth by stench instead of branch (or, changing it to zovéh, Num. xi. 20, loath- 
ing, a loathsome thing), we have an expression that fits well into the context. C. 
Is. Ixv. 5; Amosiv. 10. The signification crepfitus ventris and then bad odor is 
given to zemorah by Rabbinical expositors (Kimchi, Rashi); Hor. Sat. i. IX. 70. 

2 Polychrome Bible, Ezekiel, pp. 110-113. 

3 IMlustrating a spring festival celebrated with sacred sprigs. After Layard. 
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The passage is of importance, and as the Polychrome Bible can- 
not as yet be supposed to be in everybody’s hands, we deem it ad- 
visable to make the quotation complete by adding to this passage 
Professor Toy’s comments: 


‘The image that aroused Juvu’s indignation was still standing where it had 
formerly stood (v. 3). It was, perhaps, an Asherah-image such as that which Ma- 
nasseh (B. C. 690-643) set up in the enclosure of the Temple (2 Kings xxi. 7); if 
this was destroyed by Josiah (B. C. 623; cf. 2 Kings xxiii. 4), another may have 
been set up after his death. The name zmage of (that is, which provokes His just) 
indignation (AV, image of jealousy), is given to this particular idol apparently 
because it stood openly at the altar-gate, usurping the rights of the God of Israel, 
and forcing Him to leave His sanctuary (v. 6). The precise nature of the worship 
connected with it is unknown. The cult of the Phoenician Asherah is illustrated 





TERRA-COTTA OsjECTS, FouNnD IN Cyprus.! 


by a number of terra-cotta objects excavated in Cyprus. The figure here given 
(height 7% in.) is probably as early as Ezekiel.? As to the following four illustra- 
tions, the first two represent the front and back of a Terra-cotta Cone (probably 
used as acenser). We see, in front, Astarte in a niche, and, on the back of the 
cone, the doves of Asherah, the holes representing openings of the sacred dove- 
cote. The third object is a Terra-cotta Pillar of Asherah (height 1214 in.) exca- 
vated in Cyprus and now in the Royal Museum, Berlin. Finally we have a terra- 
cotta idol of a Sacred Tree, from the sanctuary of Asherah (Aphrodite) at Chytroi, 
Cyprus. This object was originally fastened to a flat, circular terra-cotta base. 
The two cuts (which may serve as illustrations of one form of Western-Asiatic 





1 Polychrome Bible, Ezekiel, pp. 110-113. 
2 See page 526, ‘‘ The Image of Astarte.” 
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Semitic worship of the seventh and sixth centuries B. C.) represent a terra-cotta 
vessel (probably a brazier or censer), in shape of a ring-dance, and a Sacred Ring- 
Dance as performed at religious festivals. Three bearded men are apparently 
dancing around a flute-player (the figure of the third dancer is broken off). This 
was probably a votive offering (height 534 in.). These Cypriote objects are per- 
haps all of Ezekiel’s time. 

‘*The reptiles and beasts probably represented forms of old-Israelitish wor- 
ship (c/. 2 Kings xviii. 4); a borrowing of Egyptian cults is improbable, and there 
is no trace of such worship (except snake-cult) in the contemporary Phoenician re- 
mains. The Greek Bible omits these two terms, but the connection suggests some- 





RinG Dances.! 


thing mysterious, mystic cults like those of Is. Ixv. 3-5, secret services to which 
only the initiated were admitted. 

‘‘Tammuz is the Babylonian Dumuzz (Du'fizu), perhaps originally the spirit, 
or god, of grain, whose annual death and resurrection were celebrated in pop- 
ular festivals (cf. Frazer, The Golden Bough, 1\., 278). In Syria and Pheenicia 
similar rites were performed in honor of a spirit or deity who was termed 7he 
Lord (Phoen. Adén, Greek Adénis; see Lucian, De Syria dea). The illustration 
on page 529 (from a silver dish of Curium, on the southern coast of Cyprus, and 
now in the Metropolitan Museum, New York) represents Adonis, with an apple, 
and Astarte, on couches, facing a sacred table, a procession of musicians, and a 





1 Polychrome Bible, Ezekiel, pp. 110-113. 
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procession of worshipers bearing gifts to a sacred table (cf. Am. Journal of 
Archeology, 1888, pl. vii.). The woman behind the musicians carries in her right 
hand an amphora, and in her left a ‘garden of Adonis.’ The Israelites seem to 
have borrowed this cult in the seventh century from Assyria; they may possibly, 
however, have got it earlier from the Phoenicians (see Is. xvii. 10). In later times 
the festival contained licentious features; whether or not these obtained in Ezekiel’s 
day is uncertain; to him this cult is abhorrent because it is not worship of JHvH. 
The mythical interpretations of the rites connected Tammuz with Ishtar (see Rec- 
ords of the Past, 1., 143: IX., 127; of. Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and As- 
syria, Boston, 1898, pp. 482, 564, 574, etc.), and Adonis with Astarte (and so with 
Aphrodite). 


Q 


- wt. 
rol osoe 





Worsuip oF ADONIS. SILVER DisH oF Curium.! 


The Adonis cult is described in Isaiah xvii. 9-11, which in 
Professor Cheyne’s translation reads as follows: 


‘In that day shall thy cities be deserted 
Like the deserted places of the Hivites and Amorites, 
Because thou hast forgotten the God of thy safety, 
And the Rock that is thy bulwark thou hast not remembered. 
Therefore, though thou plantest little gardens with shoots for Adonis, 
And stockest them with scions dedicated to a foreign god, 
Even though as soon as thou plantest them, thou fencest them in, 
And early bringest thy shoots to blossom, 
Therefore the harvest shall vanish in a day of sickness and desperate pain.” 





1 Polychrome Bible, Ezekiel, pp. 110-113. 
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Professor Cheyne adds the following comment to his trans- 
lation : 


‘*The worship of Adonis or Tammuz, with whom Naaman (the name used for 
this god by Isaiah) may be identified, was of Assyrian origin, but also prevalent in 
Pheenicia and in Syria (cf. the proper name Naaman, 2 Kings v. 1). We even find 
some traces of its existence in Palestine; see, besides several doubtful passages, 
Ezek. viii. 17, and compare names such as Vaamazn, the name of a Benjamite 
clan (Gen. xlvi. 21, and elsewhere), and Vumdna and Némdéna among the names 
of places in Southern Palestine conquered by Thothmes III. (see the list on the 
walls of his temple at Karnack). The two latter names suggest that the worship of 
Naaman or Adonis was traditional in certain places in Southern Palestine, and 
upon occasion may have sprung into fresh life (cf. Is. ii. 6). In Northern Palestine, 
of course, such a revival of the worship of Adonis was still easier, and an occasion 


for it had arisen when Isaiah wrote. At a somewhat earlier period it might have 


been natural for the Northern Israelites to seek the favor of Assyrian deities. Since 
then, however, political circumstances had changed, and the Northern Israelites 
had a good hope that, with the help of Syria, they might hold their own against 
Assyria. Once more, therefore, they forgot Juvu, and devoted themselves to an 
alien cultus, and this time to that of a Syrian deity, Naaman or Adonis. The 
Shoots of Adonzs (Naaman) remind us of the so-called Gardens of Adonis, of 
which there is evidence at Alexandria, at Athens, and, as we might expect, jn Cy- 
prus, and which may be presumed to have been coextensive with the worship of 
that favorite deity; and the fact that from verse 10 onwards Isaiah addresses Is- 
rael as a woman may be explained by the prominent part taken by women in these 
observances. The ‘‘gardens of Adonis” (which 
were planted by women) consisted of baskets of 
earth, sown with various plants, which quickly 
shot up, and as quickly withered in the sun. This 
was a symbolical representation of the fate of 
Tammuz yearly wounded (Milton); and some 
idea of the importance attached to it may be 
gained from the procession on the evening of 
Good Friday, still customary in Cyprus. Just as 
the gardens of Adonis were placed round the 
Cyprian Woman, Carrvinc bier of the dead Adonis, so the bier on which the 
THE ‘‘GARDEN OF Aponis.”! 

figure of the dead Christ is placed, is decorated 
with the modern equivalent of the gardens of Adonis (Ohnefalsch-Richter, Ky- 
vos, pp. 132f.). The prophet Isaiah seems to have extracted from this custom an 
omen of the speedy fall of the Northern Kingdom.” 








1 Polychrome Bible, Ezekiel, p. 146. 
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THE SONG OF THE WELL. 


The old Testament, we must remember, is not the entire. lit- 
erature of Israel, but a fraction only, and this fraction is not pre- 
served in its original form but in ‘a revision made by priestly 
redactors for the purposes of serving as a devotional manual. 
Everything which did not serve this end was discarded and we owe 
it to the oversight and carelessness of the redactors, sometimes to 
a misinterpretation of the meaning of the text, if now and then 
some other relic has peradventure been preserved. The most im- 
- portant and most interesting folk-poetry preserved in the Bible is 
the Song of Songs, a collection of love-songs and bridal-hymns, 
some of which are so shockingly sensual that it is astonishing how 
they could have been received in the canon, but others are so 
beautiful that they belong to the very best productions of erotic 
iterature. Take for instance these lines: 


‘*Set me as a seal upon thy heart as a seal upon thine arm : 
For love is strong as death jealousy is cruel as the grave: 
The coals thereof are coals of fire which hath a most vehement flame." 


Prof. Karl Budde has succeeded by a marvellously keen text- 
criticism of the passage in Numbers xxi. 14-18, in restoring ‘‘the 
song of the well” quoted from the Book of the Wars of Yahveh. He 
assumes that it was a part of the ritual of declaring one’s ownership 
of a well, and the whole stanza reads thus: 


‘* Spring up, O well, Sing ye to it: : 
Thou well, dug by princes, sunk by the nobles of the people, 
With the scepter, with their staves : Out of the desert a gift!" 


Professor Budde, speaking of the nomadic habits of the patri- 
archs and the desert life in the steppe of Southern Judah, says:? 


‘‘Springs are there the most precious possessions, without which one cannot 
live, as Achsah, Caleb's daughter, declares (Judges i. 15; Joshua xv. 19). Men 
dig for them zealously, and if one is found, as by Isaac’s servants (Genesis xxvi. 
19 ff.), the finder is rightly the owner. But the precious possession is also a cause 
of strife and danger ; men contend for it as for movable goods (Genesis xxvi. 20, 
21); they take the well with violence (Genesis xxi. 25), and refuse the use of it to 





1 The New World, Vol. IV., No. XIII., pp. 136-144. 
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the rightful owner. Thus wells become a subject of law. There is needed a sol- 
emn, as it were original, determination of the ownership; in case of need this is 
assured through a solemn oath and covenant among the neighbors and contestants : 
Abraham does so with Abimelech (Genesis xxi. 30 f.). Before the law, it is not the 
servants who have dug the well, but their lord, the tribe-father, Abraham (Genesis 
xxi. 30) or Isaac (xxvi. 22). Even where strife and rivalry have not occurred, they 
may arise in the future. The same well may be found more than once and be 
claimed in good faith by the later finder, or to the first real finder dishonest per- 
sons may oppose the claim that they discovered this well long since, so that it be- 
longs to them. Then witnesses are demanded, since written deeds are not known 
to the nomad, and in order to have many of these witnesses and impress the facts 
inextinguishably on the memory, the clan is called together immediately after the 
finding, and the ownership of the well is solemnly declared. This takes the form 
of a symbolic act. The head, or heads, of the clan take their stand with the sign 
of their rank, the sceptre-like staff in hand, the same emblem as with the Homeric 
princes ; and in order that the testimony—‘ Sheikh Abraham, Sheikh Isaac, has 
dug this well '—may receive full and proper expression, they go through, symbol- 
ically, the act of digging with their staves. 

‘*We hardly go too far if we assume that with this end in view, the well, after 
being found and dug, was lightly covered over or stopped up, so that the sceptres 
of the sheikhs could remove the obstruction, and thus they became implements for 
digging. It is a symbolic act, such as is still practiced with us, at the laying of the 
corner-stone or capstone of a building, in the first spade stroke for a canal, or the 
last stroke in cutting a tunnel, or even the handful of earth thrown on the coffin of 
a relative or friend. This, then, is the course of things which we may infer from 
the few lines of our song, after being enlightened by the events related in the his- 
tory of the patriarchs.” 


The song of the well must be very ancient, for, says Budde: 


‘In our song the new giver of life is greeted as a highly welcome guest, as a 
living personality. This certainly takes us back to primitive times when all life, 
especially in the desert, was revered as divine, and every spring and every green 
tree was the seat of a divine being to whom men owed thanks and whom men took 
pains to make friendly.” 

There is no need of entering into the details of Professor 
Budde’s lucubrations, which consist in explaining words, one of 
which, ‘‘ Mattanah’’ (i. e., gift), was wrongly interpreted as a name. 
Budde is right in his claim: 


‘*We have succeeded in so supplementing a beautiful little folk-song that we 
may now regard it as complete. This has been done without adding a word, or 
even a letter, to the received text, or taking one away.” 
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THE ROMANCE OF MORDECAI. 


The latest importation of ancient mythological lore into the 
Bible is the book Esther which was presumably written at the 
period of the Maccabees, either shortly before or shortly after their 
final victory. We must assume that the Jews living in Babylonia, 
though remaining faithful to their religion, formed the habit of 
celebrating their festivals, and the feast Purim is nothing else than 
the celebration of Marduk’s victory over Tiamat. The name of the 
festival is foreign, and Purim is twice explained to mean lots (chaps. 
iii. 7, and ix. 24). Professor Zimmern derives it from puhru, as- 
sembly, viz., the assembly of the gods convened for the purpose of 
deciding the destinies or lots of people. The name Marduk was 
changed to Mordecai. Mordaka would mean in Babylonian ‘the 
man belonging to Marduk,” or perhaps ‘‘the man representing 
Marduk at the feast of Marduk.”” The name of the goddess Istar 
was changed to Esther; and the evil-monger of the story, Haman, 
must most likely be identified with the Elamite deity Hamman. 
Haman’s wife in the Hebrew story is called Zeresh, and the consort 
of the god Hamman is Kirisha. The book of Maccabees mentions 
‘‘the Mordecai day” as being celebrated on the fourteenth day of 
the twelfth month, and we cannot doubt that this is but another 
name for Purim. The style of the book is apologetical and proves 
that the feast had to struggle for recognition. Apparently there 
were some orthodox people who did not observe the day, and the 
author of the book Esther purposed to establish its title to a na- 
tional holy-day. To treat the book as history betrays a childlike 
naiveté. It is aromance, a humanised myth. Though the moral 
tone of the book is by no means elevated, it ranges high if judged 
purely on its merits as a piece of literary composition.! 

The critical earnestness and iconoclasm of the Jewish redactor, 
however, found its reaction in the age of Christianity ; in fact, 
Christianity may be regarded as the reassertion of elements that 





1An excellent summary of the Biblical text-criticism of the book Esther has 
been given by Prof. C. H. Toy in his article ‘‘ Esther as Babylonian Goddess.’ 
The New World, Vol. VII., pp. 130-144. 
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are older than Judaism; and when we compare the story of Christ 
with the Marduk myth and other pagan stories of world-saviours, 
we shall discover a remarkable resemblance and cannot help think- 
ing that we are here confronted with the reassertion of that Chris- 
tianity which existed before Christ. The well-known sentiment of 
Augustine, who says that Christianity is not a new-fangled doctrine, 
but existed from the beginning of the world, is, in this sense, 
founded more deeply on fact than some Christians of these later 
days believe. 

The rationalistic spirit of the Jews kept out of the Old Testa- 
ment every belief in the immortality of the soul. The idea of a fu- 
ture life is neither combated nor asserted, but simply omitted—a 
fact which is the more strange as the surrounding peoples, especially 
those more civilised and more powerful than the Jews, the Pheeni- 
cians, the Egyptians, the Assyrians, and the Babylonians, including 
the ancient Accadians and Sumerians, did most emphatically be- 
lieve in immortality. The omissions of these notions can be at- 
tributed only to the same reasons for which mythological elements 
have been discarded by the Hebrew redactors of Babylonian and 
Egyptian fairy-tales and myths.! 

In the two centuries preceding the Christian Era, the belief in 
immortality, however, began to assert itself in Judea, if indeed it 
was ever entirely eradicated; but now it began to affect even the 
scribes and Pharisees. Since the priestly reform and during the 
days of the Babylonian captivity it was apparently limited to the 
illiterate and poor, being intimately connected with pagan rituals, 
such as the Tammuz festival, and superstitious practices of con- 
jurers and witches. This sentiment is plainly expressed in Jesus 
Sirach xvii. 24-27, where we read : 


“I hate idolatry [viz., ceremonies having reference to the dead or the state 
after death] with all earnestness : Who will praise the most High in Sheol ? 

‘* For all the living can praise, but the dead that are no longer cannot praise. 

‘Therefore praise the Lord whilst thou livest and are whole." ? 





1For further details see ‘‘The Babylonian and Hebrew Views of Man's Fate 
After Death," 7he Open Court, Vol. XV., No. 6. 

2Similar passages occur in Psalms vi. 5; xxx. 9; Ixxxviii. 11; cxv. 17, and 
Is, xxxviii. 18-19. 
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Ecclesiastes goes so far as to say that man hath no pre-emi- 
nence above a beast, and states in very strong and shockingly clear 
language the materialistic doctrine that he is dust and will return 
to dust.} 

The spirit of the Old Testament Apocrypha plainly reflects the 
tendency of a belief in resurrection. While they were written, the 
belief in immortality became closely associated with the growing 
hope for the appearance of a Messiah. And the Messiah was at 
once identified with the saviours who were so much praised and 
glorified by pagan priests. The Old Testament Apocrypha repre- 
sent a stage of transition to the New Testament literature. 

Zarathustra, the prophet of the Persians, preached a religion 
which proclaimed the coming of a saviour (Saoshyant), born of a 
virgin, and righteousness incarnate, who would establish a king- 
dom of God on earth; and the sacred books of the Persians pro- 
claimed that then the dead would be resurrected, a great judgment 
would be held by the saviour, the bad would be condemned to the 
pit, while the good would inherit the earth and be clothed with 
transfigured bodies that cast no shadows. The daily prayer of the 
Persians was for the coming of the kingdom of God, which was 
conceived as a kind of Pentecost, or movement caused by the holy 
spirit of God. All these pre-Christian ideas reappear in Christian- 
ity, and the Persian belief is by no means isolated. The same key- 
note thrills through the stories of Greek saviours,—Hercules, The- 
seus, Orpheus, Bacchus, etc. The Trinity idea of Christianity is 
in a pagan fashion anticipated in the Egyptian and other religions. 
The Egyptian Osiris, Isis, and Hor form a trinity. The god is 
slain by Set, the powerful principle of evil, but he is resurrected in 
Harpocrates, which means ‘‘ Hor the Son,” who avenges his father, 
and is worshipped as an incarnation of his divine father. The same 
idea underlies not only the myth of the Syrian Atys, but also that 
of the Greek Adonis, who is none other than the Phoenician Adon,? 
which means ‘‘the Lord,” being a conception which celebrates the 
dying and rejuvenated God. And the Pheenician Adon again is 
only another version of the Babylonian myth of Tammuz, the god 
that dies and is resurrected. 


EpITor. 





Ecclesiastes iii. 18-20. 
2 The Hebrew adonaz, '‘my Lord,” which designates God, is the same word | 
as the Pheenician Adon and the Greek Adonis. 








THE CONTENTS OF RELIGIOUS CONSCIOUS- 
NESS. 


HE following paper is a preliminary examination of a large 

amount of material collected during the past three years with 

the help of a set of questions.1_ They were primarily formulated 

to bring to light the motives of the religious life of our contempo- 

raries and were thus to contribute to a wider investigation in reli- 

gious dynamics, a field of research too long neglected in favor of 
historical studies. 

It has seemed to me desirable before submitting the collected 
material to a detailed analysis and, for that purpose, breaking into 
fragments the individual biographies, to consider and compare them 
together in their integrity with the unpretentious purpose of gath- 
ering a few general impressions which may serve as a preparation 
for the more systematic investigation to come. It is accordingly 
little more than samples of the data collected, accompanied with a 
few comments, which is now placed before the reader. 

The reader will note that although the investigation was not 





1See my introductory paper in Zhe Monist for January, p. 194. The illegiti- 
mate and illogical use made of late of information secured by means of printed 
questions has cast more or less obloquy upon the method itself. Yet, it is clear 
that the guestionnaire method of collecting data is not in itself open to any objec- 
tion : it brings information, and that is the end to be attained. It is only the inter- 
pretation and the use made of the material which may be illegitimate or mislead- 
ing. Each particular investigation is therefore to be judged separately according 
to the use made in it of the collected answers. The questions circulated inquired 
into the reasons for the religious practices (public and private); for the circum- 
stances, places, etc., exercising particular religious influence; for the most charac- 
. teristically religious experience and for a discrimination between religious and 
non-religious feelings, thoughts, and actions. 
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limited to Anglo-Saxon Protestantism, the material now presented 
is almost entirely from that source. 

Ido not hesitate to give in full a number of the more typ- 
ical or interesting answers, for if we know well enough what the 
individuals among whom we live are supposed to believe and what 
they pretend to believe, we are but very indefinitely acquainted 
with their rea/ beliefs, hopes, expectations, and private practices. 
The reader will, I trust, agree with me in thinking that a student 
of human nature—and who is not, or would not be, a student of 
human nature—could not easily find objects more worthy of his 
attention than sincere, careful, and relatively minute autobiograph- 
ical descriptions of inner religious life. Moreover, if he has learned 
from the teachings of science what is the source of true knowledge 
and the foundation of reliable philosophy, and has in consequence 
become weary of the long-winded, loftily-worded discourses upon 
religion from theologians and philosophers who have strayed away 
from the fulness of life into a narrow intellectualism and have 
thereby become in some measure artificial creatures, he will surely 
welcome the publication of the human documents contained in this 


paper. 
* 
* * 


The frequent inconsistencies, the unmeaning explanations 
given by people from whom one has learned to expect rational be- 
havior, and the oft-recurring negative answers, indicate how little 
reflexion is given to religion, how much it is a matter of uncon- 
trolled impulse. To this same conclusion, as well as to the de- 
pendence of the intellect upon the will, points also the very aston- 
ishing indifference to objective truth—to the objective reality of 
God, for instance—to rational proof, to logical inconsistency, in 
people who, in other spheres of life, do not lack scientific sense. 
The supremacy of the fundamental life-impulses over the directions 
of the intellect, of the unconscious over the conscious, affirms itself 
with uncontestable significance in these records: not what is ob- 
jectively real or what is logical, but that which ministers to the 
approved needs and desires, is the ‘‘religiously” true. These rec- 
ords show also how the affective relations of man to the divinity 
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have changed. Freedom and equality are in modern society the 
key-note of the relation of the individual to his fellow men; it 
seems to be becoming also the key-note of his relations to God. 
The feeling of freedom towards God has largely supplanted the 
duty-motive which the Catechisms continue to inculcate: action in 
obedience to God’s command is out of fashion; it is what is right 
and what is best which is now the favorite reason for conduct. 
Even a certain feeling of equality, monstrous as this may seem, 
has passed into the attitude of the people to God: awe, reverence, 
worship, appear only dimly and not as frequently as is assumed, in 
the religious consciousness of the democratic Anglo-Saxon. 

The startling diversity displayed in these records which, after 
all, come from people of the same civilisation, is probably what 
first arrests the attention. What a disparity between religion ac- 
cording to the councils and religion as the infinitely larger breath 
of life has made it! The discrepancies are not only in the externals 
of religious life, they show themselves in the inmost consciousness 
of the individual ; it is often a question of different hopes and dif- 
ferent affective needs: what is ‘‘bread of life” to one is dregs to 
the other. If this fundamental diversity comes to us as a surprise, 
it is in part, no doubt, because we have been accustomed to the 
uniformity of outward religious conformity. The stoutness and 
persistency with which theologians have guaranteed the same spir- 
itual food to agree with everyone of the children of men, if only 
they would try it, has also helped to obscure the fact. The widest 
and deepest difference obtains, of course, between the religious and 
the non-religious—for there are among us non-religious individuals, 
as we shall see presently. We begin with the former. 

The records of those who make claim to some kind of religious 
life might be classified in several ways. They might be distributed, 
for instance, among the four groups of the following affecto-motor 
classification: 1. The active, aggressive, and non-emotional. 2. 
The active, aggressive, and emotional. 3. The active and emo- 


tional. 4. The passive and non-emotional. 
We prefer however a freer order of presentation. 
If we have introduced in the following cases three only repre- 
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senting official, traditional religion, it is because it seems a suffi- 
cient, although not a proportional, representation. The ‘‘Inde- 
pendents” evince more spontaneity; they express real and not 
conventional, or artificially acquired, needs and ideas. It is there- 
fore to them that he who desires to know and understand the indi- 
vidual forces directing the evolution of religious life, will give his 
chief attention.! 
CASE I. 


Case I. is a young woman of college and university training, 
communicant member of the Presbyterian Church; a very intelli- 
gent, rightly ambitious and proudly confident person, with an un- 
usually exalted idea of herself and a correspondingly high sense of 
her responsibilities. How little use she has for God and, gen- 
erally, for the saving institutions of the Christian religion, although 
she maintains a close affiliation with an evangelical Church, and 
yet, what a passion for moral growth! Is her ‘‘religious” life any- 
thing more than the expression of a will striving to realise a moral 
ideal? The conviction of sin—guilt—so essential in theoretical 
Christianity, is not to be found in her consciousness any more than 
in that of most of the following cases. Awe and adoration hardly 
appear; and what there is in her experience deserving of these 
names might be removed without substantially modifying her ‘‘reli- 
gious” life. As to intellectual doubts, they stand outside and do 
not interfere with it. She says: 

‘* My idea of religious practices may be divided into two classes: (1) Those 
developed by associations of early training and home life. They include acts con- 
nected with ordinances (i. e., aroused by them) or performed during, or prepara- 
tory to, them. (2) Those performed to satisfy a desire for things of permanent 
value; they are not exclusive of (1) but are not always identical with them. 

‘*As to (1) I realise the motives; they are habit, the desire for peace on that 
subject at home, sometimes a willingness to influence others towards a spiritual 
life, a feeling that it is good moral discipline to conform to the wishes of others. 
As to (2) I am not conscious of the motive at the time of performing them. But I 





1 When we have had several communications from the same person, we have 
combined them; here and there we have abbreviated; in other places we have 
supplied a few words in order to avoid repeating a question. For the rest the state- 
ments of our correspondents are reproduced verbatim in small type. 
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can often reason out afterwards the chain of succession. They simply appear in 
the course of events as the outcome of a desire for the eternally good. This will 
appear more fully below. 

‘*I perform public religious exercises often simply because others are doing so 
and I do not wish to appear refractory. Frequently it is because of a will to come 
into relation with a loftier personality, to make my own particular will identical 
with a universal will, to get away from my own selfish thoughts. As to my regular 
evening devotional exercises, they are partly carried on because of habit, but in a 
larger measure because of a feeling of need for communicating with a higher per- 
sonality, or perhaps, rather, because of an intense longing for a higher experience, 
a purer and larger existence. The spontaneous private devotional outbreaks (not 
‘exercises,’ exactly) are described later. 

‘*Neither public nor private practices are usually, at the time, done with a 
conscious end or purpose. But afterwards an end or purpose may be reflected 
upon and the conclusion reached has probably a large share in moulding my atti- 
tude for the next similar act. The implicit purpose or end, except when the actions 
are merely imitative or politic, is a purification of the feelings, a steadying of the 
intellect, a discipline of the will. 

‘tT never feel inclined to religious practices in the sense of (1) unless they also 
include (2), although, when at home, I teach a Sunday School class, play the piano 
at Sunday School, and act on Church committees and sometimes sing in a choir. 

‘‘ The circumstances and objects which prompt me most powerfully to religious 
activity are the following: when I am very tired of myself; the unselfish act of an- 
other person ; the climax in the character development of an analytical novel; the 
finest parts of a piece of music; a strong dramatic presentation ; when the hero or 
heroine commits the decisive deed for good or evil,—in short, anything which 
loosens one’s feelings, when these are followed dy a decision to be a person, to 
stand for the right sort of things, to cultivate an influence for self-control. 

‘The religious inclination seized me when I was 25. This was the result of 
discovering the true meaning of a fact which I had previously misinterpreted. 
This discovery led to my most characteristically religious experience. It may be 
described as an earnest and continued effort, during about two weeks and then 
gradually abating in intensity, to cultivate a sudden virtue, the lack of which had 
been suddenly and luminously revealed to me during a state of strong emotional 
excitement, and to suppress some evil tendencies of which I became aware. Emo- 
tionally it was characterised by a loosening of the feelings and great nervous dis- 
turbance; intellectually, by a tremendous rush of ideas. The circumstances were 
such as to bring a complete distrust of my own powers and the consequent deter- 
mination to give myself over to the Divine Will, whatever that might be.” 


In answer to further questioning regarding this experience, 


she wrote: 
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‘'As to telling more explicitly what I mean by ‘a determination to give myself 
over to the Divine Will,’ perhaps you can get my meaning from the following, 
although this is only an account of the significant part and does not include a de- 
scription of marginal and background emotions; neither is it in any sense intended 
to describe the occasion. 

‘‘As far back in my life as I can remember I was afflicted with a peculiar (in- 
sane, if I had not been so young) idea that I was destined to be the greatest per- 
son, excepting Christ, who had ever or would ever live. I just took the fact for 
granted. This inherent notion of mine, however, never showed itself in any par- 
ticularly conceited action or utterance. On the other hand, I was excessively shy. 
When, at the age of about five, I learned from the infant-class teacher at the Sunday 
School that Solomon was the wisest person, I felt dreadfully jealous and forsaken. 
For several nights I prayed very earnestly that God would reveal to me by sign 
whether the Bible meant that Solomon was the wisest person or only the wisest 
man. For in the latter case my brilliant destiny would be saved. I got no sign, 
but yet hoped with great tenacity that I would discover that the teacher had made 
a mistake. This inner assurance of my future greatness lived with me until after 
I had graduated from college, although at a greatly decreasing rate. I looked upon 
such names as Sir Isaac Newton, Shakespeare, Goethe, with a condescending tone 
of mind because their fame was quite inadequate to that which I had set for my- 
self. Even as late as the age of twenty-five, I still believed that somehow (it seemed 
very visionary, though) the time 7st come when the world would feel me. But 
at that age, by a very simple incident, the worthlessness and folly of all my previ- 
ous ideals were flashed up to me. I saw that I had simply passed by the most im- 
portant thing in life, and had been the most intensely selfish, egoistic, conceited 
person who ever lived. In the misery which followed I promised God (there was 
a question in my mind what or who God was, but ‘ Divine Will’ seemed to express 
it best) that henceforth I would live for the every-day use I could be to human be- 
ings, even if my intellectual development suffered in consequence. I began to feign 
ignorance before people whose opinion I valued, in order to discipline myself 
against intellectual vanity. I felt that if I could succeed in doing even one useful 
deed, I ought to be grateful, for the blackness and emptiness of what I was was 
extremely humiliating.’ But there was no remorse in all this. It seemed that what 
I had done was an inevitable part of my former nature, and that without the little 
incident which revealed me to myself, I should have continued in the same road 
to pursue evil, through no intelligent choice on my part. My misery was simply 
the accompaniment of a very unflattering self-illumination. This, then, the de- 
cision to live for the good of others rather than for my own fame, and sealing the 
decision by a promise to a vaguely apprehended supreme personality, constructed 
according to my need,—was what constituted a yielding to the Divine Will. 

‘‘The foregoing explains my present attitude, but in childhood God was a 
very real person to me; that is, I thoroughly believed He existed in human shape, 
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only larger and more beautiful, and that He took a very personal interest in my 
affairs, although I was always disappointed in not receiving signs from Him. I 
believed that He loved me enough to overlook my faults. Everything I intended 
doing was confided to Him, and even before doing that which I knew to be wrong 
I would sometimes kneel down and tell Him that He knew I was a miserable crea- 
ture and could not help it. However, I never loved Him, because I secretly 
doubted the character of a Being who was so cruel as to send His only son to suffer 
for the sins of the world instead of coming himself. I had many other grievances 
against Him. These, of course, were all the result of childish ignorance. 

‘Religious and non-religious thoughts and feelings differ only in degree and 
in a conviction—always emotional, and very often intellectual—of the eternal sig- 
nificance and genuineness of value of the former, Other thoughts, feelings, and 
acts may seem desirable and valuable, but those I call religious carry a conviction 
along with them of their pure eternal worth and (whether asa result, I do not 
know) they are more intense. Religious experiences are also accompanied by a 
longing to feel the bonds between our own personality and a supreme personality. 

‘* Here are some concrete examples of the difference between a religious and a 
non-religious experience: I see Henry Irving's presentation of Robespierre. In 
the prison scene, for instance, I appreciate his splendid acting and find pleasure in 
the realistic stage setting. I shudder at the awfulness of the situation. I run over 
the events of Robespierre's life which led him to this dreadful doom. But these 
thoughts and feelings are not religious experiences unless they induce, or are inter- 
woven with, a will on my part to live for the best in life myself, to surrender my 
own private interests to the common welfare, to yield myself over to a larger expe- 
rience. If this will is valid, it will carry me over into a useful, an eternally valu- 
able, action. Or, in considering a treatise on physiology, I think over fact after 
fact with no perceptible result as to overt acts,—there is nothing religious in this. 
But if I chance upon a thought which attacks me unmercifully, which shows me 
that my previous acts were unhygienic, then, straightway, at the first opportunity, 
I leave off those things which I had previously done and do those necessary things 
to health which I had not done,—this, introducing a willingness toward perma- 
nently useful actions, would be a religious thought. ; 

‘*To sum up, I think that the religious experiences always involve a will to 
live according to the eternally valuable on the conative side ; on the side of feeling, 
a longing for a felt bond between one’s own will and a universal will, and on the 
cognitive side, a conviction of a desire or act. In my own case, there must also be 
a preceding truth which seizes me with great force. 

‘*My most intense religious experiences always come on after discovering that 


my ways have not fallen in with the general harmony of things. There is an in- 
ward blush of humiliation and then, or perhaps at the same time with it, a desire 
to be better ; this desire gradually increases until it ends in prayer. When alone I 
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often kneel in prayer and then often arise to my feet and, after the feeling has sub- 
sided, I have found my right arm, or both arms, pointing upward.” 


I had inquired how it happened that the word God did not ap- 
pear in her first answers. To this remark she replied: 


‘‘Nothing concerning God, in so many words, appearing in an introspective 
view of my religious consciousness does not show that an idea of God is entirely 
lacking in it, but only that since the content of the idea is very hazy, I tried to re- 
solve it into plainer terms and found that it could be interpreted into experiences 
of more common order. In my purely emotional experiences, I have no distinct 
realisation of communion with God. This, however, does not prove to me that 
there is no God, but rather that my development is not sufficiently advanced to 
realise Him as I wish. Reflectively, I use ‘God’ as that in reason behind which I 
cannot go, and I act as if I really believed in Him as a personality in order to 
satisfy my intellectual and esthetic needs. But they never are completely satisfied. 
Here I would make a distinction between the religious and the other kinds of con- 
sciousness, namely, that the former is that refractory residue of any other which 
refuses to be satisfied. The purely zsthetic temperament is not religious, for it can 
find satisfaction in an end. But the religious soul merely stops to take a refresh- 
ing breath at esthetic halting-places and reaches out for more. This is in opposi- 
tion to the current religious claims which positively state that religion is the only 
satisfying thing in the universe. To me, its very virtue lies in the fact that it con- 
tinually urges me onward to new efforts.” 


CASE II. 


A School Supervisor in a small city, twenty-four years of age, 
belonging to an Episcopalian family. A true Knight of the Good 
Deed, representing, we believe, a large number of people. Some 
will probably say that with all her commendable passion for the 
good and the beautiful, she does not even know what religion 
means. God, worship, adoration are words apparently not to be 
found in her vocabulary. Whether the heavens be inhabited or 
not seems unessential to her. She finds a sure bottom in the joys 
and satisfactions to herself and to others of a pure life made increas- 
ingly valuable. Her faith rests on common-sense experience and is, 
to all appearances, in no need whatsoever of a supernatural sanc- 
tion. She says: 


‘* By the term ‘religious practices’ I do not necessarily understand anything 
connected with church devotions, prayer, Bible reading, etc. To me the term 
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means the doing of what seems the best and noblest thing possible at the right time, 
under the guidance of noble motives. Therefore, I generally realise the reasons 
for my religious actions, unless I act from sudden impulse or from sympathy. They 
are (r) The knowledge that only by schooling myself to do the right thing at the 
right time, can I build up a noble character, train my judgment, and assure myself 
of happiness. (2) I often feel my influence over others and know I can best help 
them by being myself what I desire them to be. (3) A continual desire to make 
my life of some real worth. 

‘*I cannot say that I pray or perform devotional exercises in the accepted 
sense of the word. It is for the purpose of keeping my mind and soul alive to the 
numerous benefits and means of happiness open to me, of trying to be truly thank- 
ful, to appreciate, and to make the greatest possible use of what I have, that every 
day I spend a short time thinking about the noblest and best uses to which I may 
put my life under given circumstances and enumerating the many things I have to 
be thankful for. 

‘* My religious needs are: to think without confusion clearly ; to love my fel- 
low men sincerely ; to act from honest motives purely ; and to have the power to 
give my life in order that I may find it. The only way in which I can satisfy my 
religious needs is by constant action in what, at the time, I consider the right direc- 
tion, and by keeping a sharp outlook for a higher standard of comparison in all 
things and a higher ideal of life. 

‘*Since to me all right actions accompanied with good spirit and intention are 

religious practices,’ the circumstances, places and objects which incline me espe- 
cially to their performance are, the companionship with noble characters, great 
demand for service ; beautiful and inspiring scenes, towering trees, great moun- 
tains, lofty architecture; works of art, beautiful pictures, statuary, etc.; books, 
music, etc. 

‘*You ask why these circumstances and objects have a religious influence. The 
tendency to imitation accounts for the result of companionship with noble charac- 
ters; lofty architecture, towering woods, etc., lead the mind upwards, giving a de- 
sire for higher things; great storms and the like are so wonderful and magnificent 
that the mind unconsciously turns from the petty side of life to the great. Nature 
in any form is so wonderful that it makes us feel how small and yet how great we 
are, and after studying nature we are filled anew with an overwhelming sense of 
our responsibilities and our place in the world. 

‘‘The period of life when I was most inclined to church-going, prayer, etc., 
was from the age of twelve to eighteen. 

‘‘My most characteristically religious experience was the great uplifting in- 
fluence of the personality of a minister whose church I attended for a year. He is 
not a great nor an eloquent preacher, but intensely earnest and an untiring and 
enthusiastic worker. Under the inspiration of his example I felt able to undertake 


and accomplish anything. He gave me broad ideas of life, a new sense of social 
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service; the stimulus of his example has always remained with me. I think it was 

¢Christ-like person whom I needed to meet rather than to read accounts of Christ. 
This experience took place during my last year of school; I realised then that my 
school-life was nearing its end and I was on the outlook for characters in which 
earning and action were well allied. 

‘* All ennobling thoughts are to me religious thoughts. For example, any desire 
to aid and uplift mankind without hope of personal reward; a desire for improve- 
ment and progress ; the search after truth, etc. A religious thought differs in ex- 
perience from a non-religious thought in that it uplifts, ennobles and expands the 
mind and soul, that is, it leads to growth and to action for the good of oneself and 
of others." 


CASE III. 


A minister of a Quaker church, representing no doubt a very 
large portion of the cultured American church-going public. His 
statements offer nothing especially interesting unless it be the 
vagueness of the attempted differentiation of religious from non- 
religious life. He says: 


‘‘T usually realise the reasons which prompt me to religious practices. They 
are, the needs of others, my own hungering, God's command as revealed in the 
Bible. 

‘*I perform religious practices in order to worship God as an example before 
others and for soul food. 

‘'T have strong religious needs, such as a hungering after righteousness, a de- 
sire to know God and His will. I satisfy them by prayer, helping others, reading 
of Bible and wholesome literature, mingling with religious people, singing, behold- 
ing nature and beauty in art. 

‘*My inclinations to religious practices arise almost wholly from subjective 
forces. As far as I can realise, place, objects, and periods of life have had but 
little influence in inclining me toward religious practices. Some of these at different 
times quicken my efforts, but that is about all. Why this is true can only be an- 
swered in a circle, I am naturally of a reflective disposition. 

‘‘In a limited way, there is a slight comparison between religious and non- 
religious emotions or feelings. For instance, a game of football will sometimes 
awaken a so-called-enthusiasm. The difference seems to be in the trend of this 
sort of an enthusiasm and that quickened by a powerful sermon. The game will 
seem to pull toward the animal in man, while the sermon will tend to make forget 
the animal. 

‘Yes, there are thoughts which I would call religious, if a line may be drawn 
between secular and sacred. The lines can scarcely be drawn more closely than 
between mineral, vegetable, and animal; still there is a difference. Examples of 
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religious thoughts: those concerning the brotherhood of man, or, better, a personal 
thought concerning relationship with Jesus. The difference between a religious 
and a non-religious thought is about the same as concerning emotion; it is the dif- 
ference that comes from having thoughts not on those things that are beneath but 
on that which is above. 

‘‘When in a religious attitude, I experience a feeling of self-helplessness, of 
utter dependence upon aid beyond self, a desire to obtain that aid and to rid my- 
self of all hindrances to its coming, a sense of the great need of humanity, sadness 
that mankind is indifferent to its own need and to the need of others, a feeling of 


thankfulness and praise." 


CASE IV. 


A new motive comes to the front in Case IV. No more the 
strenuous mood, the readiness for the strife, the aggressive advance 
of Cases I and II: the tender emotion absorbs everything, stifles 
action and becomes an end in itself. It is an illustration of an 
extreme religious type not frequently met with in Anglo-Saxon 
communities. She was brought up in the atmosphere of the ‘‘old 
blue Presbyterian Calvinistic hell and the devil.” She is now a com- 
municant in the Episcopal Church, but it is merely to kneel with her 
daughter, for she does not like sects and creeds and ‘‘longs for the 
time when they will give place to one grand, loving worship of the 
Creator and love for our neighbor.” There is no troublesome con- 
sciousness of sin in her experience, at least not after the early stir- 
ring of emotion under Presbyterian teaching. One of the several 
valuable points of this document is the light it throws on the rela- 
tion of faith to intellectual conviction. Arguments seem little more 
than excuses or occasions for belief, or non-belief, in things toward 
which she is inclined by her affective needs. Concerning these 
points Cases I., V., VI., VII. are particularly interesting. Our 
present subject says: 


‘‘I realise the reasons which prompt me to religious practices: they are, love 
for my Creator. I perform public practices to please others and private devotions 
to please myself. To practice religion, as I take it, is to take each day as it comes 
and live by the spirit of love to all who cross my path. Now, why do I do that? 
Why do I strive to love the Lord, my God, with all my soul and my neighbor as 
myself? Because Christ, who came to teach us how to live and find peace under 
all circumstances, told me so todo. I obey Him in that because I am so grateful 
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to Him for telling me of a loving Father and giving me a rock to lean against when 
weary; because to feel that I have love and help from my Creator is so full of help 
and comfort. What other motive can I have than grateful love? I love this beauti- 
ful world, I love my Father who gave me so much. _I can see His love in all crea- 
tion. I love my home, I love my nation, I love my fellow-beings, I cannot live 
without an atmosphere of love surrounding me... . It is not fear of death which 
moves me, for there is no such thing as death, simply stepping out of this world of 
the soul into another life which will be what I have made it by the seed sown here. 
Love will carry me through all changes and keep me ever happy. Yes, I desire to be 
happy. But that is not the reason I love my Father, I love Him asa little child loves 
its father. A little child never asks why; I never did. I never can look up at the 
stars at night but adoring love and worship fill my soul. The same at early dawn 
when the beautiful new day comes fresh from the hand of God. Children, flowers, 
fruit, trees, everything is so full of God's love; why should not I love Him? If 
people only realised what love surrounds them, evil would cease to exist. I hope 
you will forgive me for writing so much on this subject, but I cannot help it. 

‘‘All circumstances, all objects not evil, all periods of my life incline me to 
worship. . . . I think it is a divine part of me that loves and recognises the Divine 
expressions I see all around me. 

‘*I cannot write you my most characteristically religious experiences; they 
are toomany. They began at seven years old when in the garden at play I kept 
saying over and over the word eternity till I grew dizzy and fell down. At four- 
teen I joined the Dutch Reformed Church on confession of faith; at thirty-six I 
became an agnostic; at forty-seven my faith, through an intellectual process, [the 
reader will be able to judge for himself whether it was really through an intellec- 
tual process or otherwise,] returned to me, and for ten years I have grown more 
spiritual than in all my previous life. 

‘* My religious life has been strange, varied, and full of struggles. It began 
when only seven, as I just wrote. I never had what they call conviction of sin, 
only a longing for Heaven and to be loved of God. My parents were Presbyteri- 
ans. Family worship night and morning was always observed; church three times 
a day on Sunday, prayer-meetings, Bible Class, etc. I had to read five chapters 
in the Bible every Sunday. I find in an old diary, written at twelve, while I was 
away at school, a resolution to assemble my little play-fellows in my room for 
prayer at noon, and we all knelt around my bed while I prayed for their souls. At 
fourteen I made up my mind one day that I would become a Christian, and I shut 
myself up in my room, praying and reading my Bible all day. That night I told 
my mother how I felt, and she said she thought from what I said that I was 
already a Christian. I buried my face in my pillow and sent up a strong prayer 
for acceptance, and I saw Jesus stretch out his hand to me. I was so excited and 
cried out so that I was a Christian that my mother had much ado to quiet me. I 
then asked for admittance into the church and was put on three months’ probation. 
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During that time I was in an ecstasy of happiness. I had the love of God at last, 
my sins were forgiven. The day I was admitted to the communion-table was the 
blackest I ever knew, all my joy was gone, and I was irritable and wretched. Re- 
action, of course, but I did not know it then, and no one had the sense to explain 
to me my condition. I struggled along for years, never again feeling that Heav- 
enly joy nor one moment of hope. I prayed constantly, but it was as if butting 
my head against a stone wall. My pastor used to tell me to look at Christ and not 
at myself, but I did not know how. 

‘¢ Finally I married an agnostic and, after a long agonising struggle with bitter 
tearful arguments, I felt my faith going. Henry Draper in his /ntellectual Devel- 
opment of Europe finally settled the question for me, by stating that it was a com- 
mon thing in those times to deify any great personage, and that Pagan customs 
had crept into the Christian Church, one of them being the deifying of Jesus of 
Nazareth. That settled my mind; I gave up my belief in Christ as God, and I 
left off all outward semblance of religion. But one thing nestled close to my heart 
and actuated my daily life; it was Christ's teachings. I clung to that, and often, 
in spite of my unbelief, involuntarily I cried out, ‘Oh, if there is a God, let me 
find Him!’ In twenty years of this darkness I suffered as one without hope, yet 
never forgetting the words, ‘Take no thought for the morrow; sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof.’ Then my father died. Twelve hours after his death a 
strange, most wonderful thing happened: his face, which had been drawn and 
pinched, suddenly filled with glory, every line was . . . as we imagine angels to be 
in Heaven. Then I said, his soul has been glorified but still holds some mysteri- 
ous connexion with his body. My agnosticism had a severe strain. Then my hus- 
bdnd died, and again came a strange experience: I, as it were, passed out of my 
body for two hours. All was a blank, it seemed just as it is where one takes gas. 
I was aroused by some one speaking to me, and I was amazed to see the under- 
taker there and to be told that it was two hours since death entered the chamber. 
They said they thought I had not fainted, as I breathed quietly all the time, my 
head on his bosom. They had left me alone until obliged to speak tome. Then, 
after his body was prepared and I stood by his bier, something seemed to lift me 
up, and I felt again that mysterious ecstasy, and it never left me. 

‘*Some time after I fell into a conversation with a friend upon the relation of 
the soul to the body. The question was, what becomes of the soul when the brain 
is disordered, when there is no more sensation, when the intelligence is gone? The 
answer made was this: you are a musician, suppose you find your instrument out 
of order and cannot elicit any harmony; is that any reason why you should say 
that you, the player, are not there? Now, the Ego is the player; your body is the 
instrument. Instantly I felt that I was immortal, that nothing is ever lost, no such 
thing as spontaneous generation takes place, I have lived always, I have just as 
much right to think that I have always lived as that I am going to live. 

‘*T see by the laws of nature that what we call evil is only the dissonance that 
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leads into the perfect chord ; I see that this world is in a transition state and that 
where now the tendeney is to evil some day the opposite will take place. I can see 
beautiful harmony in all things. I have found my God at last, the God of love, 
and am at rest. I am fifty-seven years old and it took me forty long years to find 
where I stood and to be at rest in this beautiful, flower-blooming, bird-singing 
world. 

‘‘I do not know how to answer your question as to the difference between re- 

igious and non-religious thoughts and feelings. The latter I take to be evil thoughts 
and the feeling that goes with them, either sin or worry. I never allow myself to 
worry. I know, now, what it means to trust. . . . Religion is trust and love. 

‘‘At church I feel restless, dissatisfied, worried, because not in sympathy. My 
attitude when in church is generally expressed by the prayer, ‘God forgive me for 
not loving the church more,’ and by constant effort to keep my attention upon the 
various long, and, to me, unnecessary prayers sent up and the ‘vain repetitions,’ 
as they seem to me. Doesn't every tree require a different soil? and so let those 
who enjoy it do so, but Icannot. In my private devotions I have no stated time. 
I pray when I need help, anywhere ; I praise and adore at all times. I am always 
saying to my Heavenly Father ‘Oh, how good Thou art tome. How I love Thee 
for my home, my beautiful life, my work.’ ” 


The coming and going of the ‘‘ mysterious ecstasy” first expe- 
rienced during the three months of her probation and interpreted 
by her as God dwelling in her, cannot be accounted for on intellec- 
tual grounds. Did it not leave her at the time of her first Com- 
munion, although her faith remained unchanged, and did it not re- 
turn at the death of her husband, precisely when one might have 
expected to find her plunged in deeper depression? Neither at the 
time of its loss nor at the moment of its return had any new light 
appeared. ‘‘Reaction” is the word by which she herself accounts 
for its disappearance. The real sequence of events was this: she 
lost her happiness and then she thought God had withdrawn from 
her—not the reverse. 

This interesting experience becomes readily intelligible, in a 
person afflicted with an unstable nervous system,! as soon as one 
seeks for a physiological instead of a psychical cause. We have 
here, on a smaller scale, the affective oscillations observed in ‘cir- 





'The intensity and peculiarity of her earlier religious experiences, her hallu- 
cinations and her trance at the death of her husband, are sufficient indications of 
nervous instability. 
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cular insanity,” a disorder characterised by alternating periods of 
depression and exaltation. Twenty-four hours frequently suffice 
for the transformation of a crouching, fearful, dejected patient into 
a lively, joyful, and hopeful person. Religious literature is replete 
with instances in point, coming not only from abnormal people like 
Bunyan, who confesses that to the end of his life there were times 
when he was ‘‘filled with darkness, lost all comfort and could not 
find the sweetness of Christ,” but also from persons who must be 
accounted sound and healthy. Who does not have periods of in- 
activity, mental dullness, and comparative unhappiness more or 
less well differentiated from periods of greater activity and enjoy- 
ment? It is, for instance, a frequent complaint of revivalists that 
they have seasons of ‘‘dryness of heart.” As to the case before us 
the trance determined by the shock sustained at the death of her 
husband is a clear indication of a nervous disturbance which we 
have, from analogy, the right to consider a sufficient cause, in a 
predisposed person, for the return of the ecstatic happiness. In 
so-called ‘‘ multiple personalities’? the new personality is frequently 
ushered in by a trance. It is not the place here to enter into an 
analysis and an explanation of the particular psycho-physiological 
state called ‘‘religious” ecstasy. We will only direct the attention 
of the reader to the extreme and abnormal forms of it, as, for in- 
stance, the case recently under the care of Pierre Janet at La Sal- 
pétriére and the trances of some of the mystics.!_ The person re- 
ferred to would lose the voluptuous happiness enjoyed in the trances 
as soon as she returned to a more normal physiological condition, 
i. e., when the contractures giving to her body the rigidity and the 
attitude of the crucifixion disappeared, when appetite returned and 
with it a superficially normal consciousness. 

However repulsive it may be to see these perversions brought 
into relation with the trances of the mystics and, through them, 
with the condition called ‘‘communion with God,” it is yet the 
clear duty of the student of religious life not to close his eyes to 





1 See, for instance, Ze trazté de l'amour de dieu, by Francois de Sales, a man- 
ual for the use of the aspirants after religious ecstasy. 
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the far-reaching analogies of these diverse experiences. In another 
place we shall have to consider this subject at greater length. 


CASE V. 


A practicing physician, in the prime of life. A well-balanced 
nature combining lively affective needs with a true regard for the 
rights of reason, this notwithstanding the lack of logical consistency 
manifest in his attitude towards God. He writes: 


‘‘The reasons which prompt me to religious practices are, the desire and the 
need for cultivating in me the divine. The motive of avoiding punishment never 
enters into account. 

‘‘I pray privately, morning and evening, in the belief that the practice is 
effective as a preparation to live the day in piety, and I am sure it does. I go to 
church Sunday morning and often in the evening also. Mixed motives lead me to 
church: (1) Spiritual culture ; (2) intellectual pleasure—I enjoy hearing a sermon 
of a high degree of excellence, and the music; it often arouses in me the best emo- 
tions ; (3) Social pleasure and opportunity for widening the circle of my acquaint- 
ances. 

‘* My prayers and religious thoughts grow more ardent when I find myself on 
a lower level of piety—i. e., in open opposition against the dictates of my con- 
science. The struggle for rising above this unworthy condition may last long, but 
after all I do rise, and rise through the concurrence of such circumstances and 
thoughts that I am led to believe that Divine solicitude for my betterment is co- 
operating with me to achieve my new birth. Grandiose natural scenery often ex- 
cites in me religious emotions; they take in me the form of prayers and religious 
worship, so does music of a high order. 

‘« While I was young I sometimes gave myself up to private pious practices— 
the reading of the Bible, thinking and prayer, either in a room or out of town ina 
wild place. My endeavors centred in a desire to be like Christ. I regarded those 
hours as intensely religious and I experienced sometimes very strange feelings, for 
instance, the direct presence of Christ. But gradually, as I advanced in experi- 
ence, religious thought tended to penetrate all my life and all my days, so that at 
present whatever I do, or say, or think, is more and more thought or done in a re- 
ligious spirit, i. e., I feel a moral obligation to do all in the best way possible and 
in the kindest way, as God, the Giver of life and will and conscience, is good and 
kind. : 

‘I might divide my feelings and thoughts into properly religious and religious 
in a second and third degree. When I am conscious of the presence of God, as is 
mostly the case when I am at private prayer, then my frame of being is very reli- 
gious; during public worship it is so in a lower degree only. But, as I said above, 
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even in my intellectual activity there is often a religious color. Natural laws, 
scientific facts, become more and mcre frequently suggestive to me of moral laws, 
as if God had pictured moral principles in natural phenomena. From my present 
belief that the supreme purpose of my existence is the growth of Divine life in me, 
of more reason and more will power, results the fact that even my physical acts, 
and more so my intellectual activity, take a religious character. This is a growing 
tendency in my life ; a walk for fresh air, going to bed in time, or, when necessary 
going to bed late, and such things, as far as I connect them with my moral obliga- 
tions, become in some degree religious acts. 

‘*My feelings when I am in a religious attitude, especially at prayer, are, hu- 
mility—I mention my shortcomings in performing my duties, in not strictly fol- 
lowing my reason—and confidence: a feeling of profound confidence in God, in 
the goodness of his schemes and in his ability to put them in execution in the uni- 
verse. This is not merely an intellectual view, but it is a faith springing partly 
from scientific thought. It has a quieting, pacifying influence on my soul: and 
makes me calm and happy and strong in practical life ; it supplies me with patience 
and perseverance. I feel also the greatness and power of God in such a way as to 
admire and praise Him with gratitude and joy. 

‘*As to bodily sensations, I, while younger, sometimes shed tears and cried at 
prayer; but now, for many years, it is rare that my emotions should reach a tear- 


ful intensity." 


I had asked him to define his conception of God, to say whether 
he really believed in God’s interference in his life in answer to his 
prayers, and several other questions; his answer follows: 


‘‘I am far from having the narrowly anthropomorphic conception of God of 
my youthful years. I call God the power, the principle (I do not know what it is, 
really, but the power, I should say), which works out in the universe all develop- 
ments toward a higher order of being, which by its laws raises the standard of ex- 
istence from the insensible to the sensible, from the brutal to the rational, from 
the transient to the immortal. So I call in me ‘‘ divine ” all the desires, tendencies, 
efforts, tending to develop in me more sensibility to beauty and truth and justice, 
more reason and greater power of rising to a higher level of moral life. Accord- 
ingly, reason, conscience, harmony in life, are more or less divine; the more de- 


veloped they are, the more divine I regard them. 

‘Although I am aware that it is beyond my power to know how God is organ- 
ised, and although I am sure He is not a person like me, I pray to Him neverthe- 
less, as if he were a person, because I am sure that He is more than me; and if 
He is not personal, He must be more than personal, i. e., He must be able to re- 
ceive communications from me and must be able to communicate to me something 
of Himself. When I realise that the Eternal Power of Progress is receiving my 
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communication, I feel His presence; that is what I mean when I speak of feeling 
His presence. It is a subjective state, not at all a feeling as if God were nearer or 
around me. In praying, I thank God every time for my existence with a pleasant 
sense of gratitude. I ask His assistance in my efforts for good, feeling sure that it 
is His supreme solicitude that I may succeed and become better. 

‘* * How does He help me and does He at all help me?’ I do not know, I 
sometimes believe that He does. It may be that the very act of praying is the way 
in which I am assisted by the Divine Power,—when I am speaking to God, it is 
God who speaks in me. It is strange that although I do not believe in miracles, 
past or present, still I persist in believing that God must have some way to help 
me to realise more and more my ideal of divine humanity,—these spiritual thoughts 
and sentiments I do not regard as merely ethical, because I intimately connect 
them with my faith in God, to whom I feel grateful and responsible.” 


‘sT do not know, I sometimes believe that He does!” Is not 
this, coming from a man of scientific training who prays morning 
and evening, a startling confession of indifference to objective truth 
and logical consistency and a disclosure of the supremacy of the 
will to believe? The case is well worth closer scrutiny. 

In his first communication he stated that he prays morning 
and evening, asking God’s assistance and returning grateful thanks 
for His goodness to him, én the belief that the practice is effective as a 
preparation to live the day in piety, and he added, ‘‘/ am sure it does.” 
He did not, then, try to explain how the help was secured. The 
end of his religious practices is to obtain help when he finds himself 
in open opposition to the dictates of his conscience, and more gen- 
erally, to further the growth of ‘Divine life” in him. Divine life, it 
should be noted, is defined by him in terms of reason, will and sen- 
sibility to beauty, to truth, and to justice. As far as the goal to be 
attained is concerned, there is therefore nothing in his ‘‘religious” 
aspirations in any way transcending natural ethics. It is only the 
belief that it is with the help of God that he rises to a high ‘level 
of piety,” and the emotions and sentiments dependent upon this 
belief, which entitle his experience to be classed among the reli- 
gious. But when called upon to state and explain more definitely 
his conception of God and of his relation to Him, it then appears 
that his belief in God as a personal power, able to respond to his 
prayers, is merely a working hypothesis acted upon as if true, be- 
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cause it helps him to ‘‘live the day in piety.” His last paragraph 
leaves no doubt upon this point. 

Case V. is not alone in betraying this want of regard for the 
stringent demands of reason and in refusing to have his actions 
limited within the narrow bounds of the rationally proved. Case 
I., who ‘‘gives herself over to the Divine Will” (although nothing 
is to her more obscure than the existence of an objective something 
represented by this appellation) and who, constructed according to 
her needs, the supreme personality she vaguely apprehended, be- 
haves according to the same tendency. It is in evidence also in 
Case VII., particularly in the passage concerning her faith in im- 
mortality: the arguments she adduces as convincing have really 
very little weight: she believes in immortality because she wants 
to. It appears very clearly again in Case IV., and still more clearly, 
if possible, in Case VI., a Doctor of Philosophy, head of an impor- 
tant educational institution. In the last case, the ‘‘possibly,” 
‘‘apparently,” ‘‘I find myself,” etc., indicate not only a serious 
lack of intellectual conviction as to the existence of God and the 
possibility of His entering into communication with man, but also 
the non-necessity of that conviction for him. VII. believes in 
God about as seriously as he believes in the presence around him, 
in the spirit world, of his father and of his mother. Of this belief 
he says, ‘‘It is possibly the result of a desire that it might be so, 
and a feeling that it would be so if they had the power.” These, 
and similar facts, show how far religious life is impulsive, partakes 
of the nature of instinct, and confirm some of the claims of the 
Philosophy of the Unconscious.! Belief, faith, are teleological atti- 
tudes. Truth, for the natural man, is that which secures the re- 
sult wanted ; its criterion is affecto-motor efficiency. Whatever re- 
gard we have for objective truth and logical consistency is evidently 
due to the practical benefits derived by conforming our conduct to 
their requirements. Therefore they are set aside in favor of the 
satisfying belief whenever there appears an incongruity between 





1See as to the relation of faith to intellectual proof my ‘‘ Studies in the Psy- 
chology of Religion," American Journal of Psychology, Vol. VII. (1896), p. 337 ff. 
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objective truth and subjective needs: to live is, after all, the first 
business of life. Prof. William James, in one of his late works,! 
maintains the thesis that when intellectually doubtful, we have the 
right, and perhaps the duty, to act as if we believed that which 
seems best. Whether we have the right or not, it is surely what 
men of all classes do, not only in religion but in the whole range of 
human activities, the philosophical systems not excepted. What 
are, for instance, theological systems but clumsy attempts to give 
an air of logical consistency to cherished beliefs and to provide a 
plausible foundation in objective facts for practices which have 
grown up and been maintained chiefly on account of their useful- 
ness, real.or imaginary? It is not because creeds are logically true 
that they are believed, but the reverse: it is the belief in them 
which makes them ¢rue; and if they are believed, it is because of 
the advantageous results following upon—or supposed to follow 
upon—action according to them. Men have endeavored to prove 
the existence of God, but is it really necessary that it should be 
done? Do we not get along just as well without the proof? With 
the proof many of us would continue to do as if He did not exist; 
just as without the proof thousands upon thousands behave as if 
living in His presence. It is reason which is the servant of action 


and not vice versa. 
CASE VI. 


A Doctor in Philosophy, at the head of an institution of learn- 
ing of the higher grade; about forty years of age. Thanksgiving 
takes here a foremost place. It seems totally absent in the reli- 
gious consciousness of so many persons that Case VI. is made par- 
ticularly interesting by its prominence. That and the relation of 
belief to intellectual conviction are the two points most deserving 
of attention in this document, which reads as follows.: 





17he Will to Believe,and Other Essays. See also in the /nternational 
Journal of Ethics, D. S. Miller's criticism of Prof. James's essay. Balfour, in 
his ‘‘ Defence of Philosophic Doubt,” concludes that science is accepted not from 
adequate reason but from a ‘‘ practical need,” and that, therefore, we are equally 
warranted in accepting the Christian religion if we have for it an inward inclina- 
tion, or impulse. 
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‘*Yes, I usually realise the reasons which prompt me to religious practices. In 
public it is habit, or it is a desire to set a good example. In private, however, it 
is never so; prayer and thanksgiving, always mental, are apparently spontaneous 
and are prompted by the thought of some labor before me or of some success 
achieved. 

‘*My motive for public worship is largely the desire to set a good example. I 
never got much out of public worship that I could designate as religious. Private 
thanksgiving is performed for no purpose, it is spontaneous; this is the largest 
part of my religious practice and is probably due to an optimistic nature. Prayer 
is performed apparently with a feeling that it strengthens me for some labor ; I do 
not think it is influenced by fear of failure. -I sometimes find myself seriously and 
earnestly talking to God as I would talk over a business proposition with any one— 
this usually at nights, on retiring. 

‘*At the best, this seems to be the sum of my thoughts and feelings when at 
church : ‘ What a wealth of beauty, what an uplifting of soul in all this.’ But quite 
as frequently I am not in a religious attitude. In private I experience a buoyancy, 
usually accompanied by evident change in the circulation. Quite frequently my 
thoughts find vent in conversation with God over something to be done; recently 
this, ‘Help me get a grip. on T.; the fellow has got it in him to be somebody; I 
don’t want him to go to the devil.’ My thoughts are then likely to run off on the 
problem in mind. 

‘*T have religious needs, but not highly developed. 

‘* Solitude, night, silence, incline me to prayer and thanksgiving. I feel this 
inclination, for instance, when alone in the forest, or at night in my bed. I think 
it comes from the natural awe induced by such circumstances. 

‘I prefer a religious service of much formalism. I have no religious feelings 
in public except as I am surrounded by the noble in architecture, in colored glass, 
in the pageantry of the church. I have knelt at some shrine in walking through the 
country abroad, with religious feeling, and I have done likewise in some altar in a 
cathedral. I prefer the Romish worship to any other on this account; but I re- 
frain from having anything to do with it because I think it dangerous to liberty. 

‘‘My most characteristically religious experiences are feelings, mentally ex- 
pressed in words, of thanksgiving to God for His goodness. Not long ago, I had 
occasion to work very hard to bring about a certain educational reform in a class 
of schools. I worked a year on it against odds that, it was said, could not be over- 


come. I overcame them, and the night that the matter was settled I found myself 


saying, in substance, this, ‘Oh, God, Thou art very good to me to give me the 
strength to carry this through. Why should I have this success? Is it because 
mother or father is there and looking out for me?’ Analysed, this is probably 
the result of a certain egotism, a spontaneous joy at success. The thought that my 
parents influenced my life has been always present with me; it is possibly the re- 
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sult of a desire that it might be so and a feeling that it would be so if they had the 
power. 

‘*Yes, I have taken for religious thoughts and emotions that were not so. I 
joined the Methodist Church once. For a few days I thought I was quite religious. 
Later I thought I had yielded to emotional efforts and had lost my mental poise. I 
remained in the Church for a number of years and worked as I could, but I always 
looked at my feelings for those few days as a matter for regret. I was then a boy.” 


The rest was written in answer to inquiries prompted by his 
first communication. He had written, ‘‘Prayers are performed 
apparently with a feeling that it strengthens me.” I asked why 
‘‘Apparently?” The reply was: 


‘*T have at times wondered whether it might not be performed through fear, 
or through a desire to get on the right side of God. But it appears to me that there 
is no foundation for this interpretation ; it rather seems to me that I feel stronger 
from prayer. The word is inserted to indicate doubts that have occurred to me. 

‘*Yqu inquire whether I believe (1) that a personal Divinity in answer to my 
prayer gives me strength, or (2) if I think that the increased power is a psycholo- 
gical, subjective effect of the prayer, or (3) whether I have any decided opinion as 
to this, or (4) whether I prefer to behave as if I believed in the intervention of God 
although theoretically I do not—of course, one’s beliefs change. I have for some 
time felt as stated in (1). I see no reason why God should not act upon us, com- 
municate with us, by perfectly natural means. Why should not our material brains 
be sensitive to certain little understood (perhaps little understandable) quasi-tele- 
pathic waves? I see no reason for thinking it particularly strange that a strong 
mental activity producing violent cerebral action should start waves reaching some 
governing mind and be communicated thence or directly to other minds, thus lead- 
ing to an ‘answer to prayer.’ This is doubtless a feeble effort of my mind to put 
the whole matter on a kind of natural basis; to avoid any break in natural laws. I 
have not given much thought to the Bible miracles, not considering them of any 
moment in the great questions of Christ’s teachings. I have looked upon them as 
stories of an ignorant and unscientific age, useless in our life. Not to put prayer 
into this catagory my mind has come to seek this natural base on which to build. 

‘*As to the expression which caught your attention, ‘I find myself talking to. 
God,’ which seems to indicate that my religious actions are instinctive, I can only 
say that I do not know how far they are instinctive. Who can? 

‘*You ask also, ‘Is not the feeling of thankfulness and thanksgiving the same 
when referring to a human being as when referring to God?’ No. If I am thank- 
ful to a human being there is the feeling of being able to help him in return ; some- 
times, too, the feeling of his motive. In the case of God this is all wanting and 
this puts an entirely different coloring on the whole matter. 
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‘*Don't you find it strange how we all hesitate in stating our beliefs, as if (pos- 
sibly) we feared that God might take our answers out of a pigeon-hole on the Day 
of Judgment and ask us what we meant?” 


CASE VII. 


A woman in the prime of life, living with her husband and one 
child on a ‘‘run-down plantation,” fighting poverty. The religious 
atmosphere of her youth was, ‘‘family prayer and high temper.” 
She is a remarkable instance of triumphant optimism. Christianity 
is here transcended, in her estimation at least, by an admirable 
pagan love, nay, worship, of nature and trust in its laws. Whata 
comment upon certain ossified forms of Christianity this record is ! 


‘¢ The reasons that prompt me to ‘religious practices’ are an inherent love of 
life and beauty and the belief that there is no religion but Truth, and that my 
greatest happiness and well-being depends on making as much of it as possible my 
own. My ‘religious practices’ are my efforts to embody in myself, my home and 
my children the above belief, to learn every day more of the meaning of Life and 
to give the Life in me the best expression. To be an inspired mother, is the highest 
religious state I know. The most devotional life to me is to seek for the deeper 
meaning in every experience, reading and work, to find the message in everything. 
Ignorance is sin and to fear is evil. A mind continually open and ready to under- 
stand ; the faith that all that comes to me is mine, to be understood and used ; the 
belief that I am growing every day by being alive to Truth, these have superseded 
the childish groping called prayer. I do not ask for anything because I know all I 
need will come to me. All the strength, power, and wisdom of my life is within ; 
growth is the law of my being. 

‘*I have said that religion is Truth, and you ask what I mean by Truth. By 
Truth I mean the laws that govern our being. These laws are just as authorita- 
tive to me as a personal God. I believe they will be to all who are free from fear 
and the doctrines of fear as preached by orthodoxy. My religion is to learn the 
laws that govern my being and to live in harmony with them. 

‘* When I say God I mean the Good, the law of my being. The question of a 
personal God concerns me little. The ‘First Cause’ and ‘Our Father’ mean the 
same thing tome. I can only explain my former statement that ‘the most devo- 
tional life to me is to seek for the deeper meaning in everything, to find the mes- 
sage in everything,’ by giving you some idea of my conception of life. I believe 
that life is development, growth; that death is only a form of life; that we have 
heaven and hell as much here in this world as we ever will; that all is Good—that 
is, all is ultimately Good. Good and evil bear the same relation to each other as 
light and darkness. The Good is our ideal ; evil is our teacher to make us under- 
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stand the Good. The object of life is not to be happy nor to save our souls, but 
to live; that means, to grow. All who do this truly learn that it brings the only 
happiness and saves the soul from the only sin there is—ignorance. People are not 
divided into the good and the bad, but the developed and the undeveloped. The 
power of growth is more or less vital in different ones. Those for whom there is no 
religion but Truth, who are willing to receive any lesson unfaltering in the faith 
that all is well, may be called the elect ; they ‘walk with God,’ to use the traditional 
expression. To find in experience needed food for growth is to find the deeper 
meaning in things. The value of this meaning is that it teaches how to grow, and 
growth is life, vitality, while not to grow is stagnation, death. 

‘‘I cannot answer your question concerning the most characteristically reli- 
gious experience, as I know of no ‘religious practice’ but living—every day living. 
The time in my life when I most fully realised that all is good was some months 
ago when death came for my beautiful, radiant little daughter, the soul of my life 
and the joy of my heart. I knew all must be well on the ‘other side’ or she would 
not go there, that infinite goodness encompassed us both. I did not pray for her 
to be spared ; it was better for her to go or she would have stayed with me. I 
have not prayed for years for I have no need to. Perhaps my nearest approach to 
religious experience was when I first realised that I was free, free from creed and 
doctrine and form and cant; free to grow and be all that is in my nature. Hardly 
a day passes that I do not think of this and feel happy. 

‘* «Behold I build me a nest on the greatness of God ; 
I will fly in the greatness of God as the marsh hen flies 
In the freedom that fills all space 'twixt the marsh and the skies.’ 
— Sidney Lanier. 
If you do not find any religion in that you will hardly find any in me. 
‘You inquire whence came the comforting assurance I felt at the death of my 


daughter. From within. Every assurance of Truth comes from within ; all growth’ 


is from within. All the evidence the mind can get confirms the belief that all is 
well on the ‘other side,’ until I feel that I know. It is not a matter of reason per- 
haps, but of a higher authority : the voice within, inner consciousness. Here is an 
example or two of such authoritative evidence as confirms this belief: When death 
approached Miss Willard, she said, ‘How beautiful it is to be with God.’ Mr. 
Moody said, ‘If this is death it is glorious!’ (that is the only thing I ever saw from 
Mr. Moody that was a message to me). It is impossible for us to solve the mystery 
of death now, but I believe that for those who are developed and true, at that hour 
when the spirit is on the threshold of another world the veil is lifted, ‘ Death plucks 
the curtain apart and awakens the sleeper with light.’ I believe in immortality 
and for the awakened soul in individual immortality. Where the new-born soul 
comes from and whither it goes at the call of death, we know not. All that con- 
cerns us is to understand what we can of this part of eternity that is given us now: 


one world at a time is enough. 
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‘*T am now on the conscious plane of development. I grow and know that I 
grow. So vital is my mental life, so decidedly am I individualised, that I cannot 
conceive of losing my identity. The vast majority of mankind live unconsciously. 
I can only say for myself that I expect to enter the next world with open eyes and 
aconscious mind. I do not fear death. Where my child is gone I believe I will 
go some time; my love tells me this. But if I should learn after a while that it 
cannot be, then I will know that it is better otherwise: a belief in immortality is 
not necessary to my happiness. My love for my beautiful child is the strongest 
human love I can know, but we are not dependent on any human tie, we who be- 
long by choice to truth, to Infinite Good. I trust the laws that govern my destiny.” 


She had said in her first letter ‘‘The most pernicious thing in 
so-called Christianity is the Imitation of Christ doctrine.” I asked 
for an explanation and received the following: 


‘I object to imitation because it is opposed to original thought, and mental 
and spiritual development depend on original thought. As well let another person 
eat for us as think for us. One soul can inspire another, but cannot de for another. 
We must strip down to the reality. Any sane person ought to know that all he can 
do is to be himself; how much of that self there is, depends on his development. 
Whatever Christ may have been and taught, he wanted to be understood rather 
than worshipped. All great and honest thinkers have found that to be is better 
than worship, or sacrifice, or praise. Christianity has been a great factor in the 
evolution of the human mind, but the Christianity of creeds is fast being outgrown. 
One by one, men join the great minority of originals. We are not losing our reli- 
gion, we are finding ourselves; we are conquering fear and learning to trust the 
Divine Laws that govern life. I think it is a great thing not to be afraid to be 
yourself. 

‘‘I am never in an orthodox religious attitude. The view from my window, 
as I write, of fields and trees and sunshine, upturned soil that will soon give us an- 
other lesson in growth, thrills me with joy, so does a new thought, for instance, the 
consciousness that I am alive and growing. When my husband puts his arms 
around me and tells me that he loves me I feel a thrill of joy, for love is good and 
passion pure. Perhaps I am happiest when we look into each other's eyes and see 
the same truth. The love of man and woman is the greatest power in the world 
and inspired nativity is the hope of human regeneration. Every child conceived 
in love is a child of ‘immaculate conception '—all these thoughts and feelings are 
religious to me.” 

CASE VIII. 


The answers of a Methodist clergyman will bring us back to 
familiar statements and show how far from the old, narrow, tradi- 
tional currents we have wandered. 
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‘*I feel that the performance of religious practices is a duty which I owe to 
God as the author of my being, the redeemer of my soul and the source of innu- 
merable benefits, both present and prospective. But it is also a joyous privilege 
to serve Him and to realise His gracious approval. 

‘*T engage in devotional exercises for the glory of God, the cultivation of per- 
sonal religion and for the benefit of others. 

‘*T have strong religious needs: (1) I need clear and rational views of theolo- 
gical questions. I secure them by close and critical study of the Bible with the 
best helps I can get; but I always think for myself and, hence, I have some 
thoughts and theories of my own; they are not visionary but logical and true, as I 
confidently believe. (2) I have need of much grace to keep my heart right and to 
go steadily forward in the path of duty and the service of God. I do this by dili- 
gently waiting upon God in the appointed means of grace and especially in secret 
devotion.” 

In answer to the question touching the circumstances, etc., 
which incline most to religious practices, he says: 

‘« ‘What circumstances ?’ Under the faithful and efficient preaching of the 
Gospel; in a genuine revival service and often in private meditation. ‘What 
places?’ In the House of God, at a really good camp meeting, or in an earnest, 
enthusiastic religious service of any kind. ‘What objects?’ The development of 
my own Christian character, the edification of the church and the salvation of sin- 
ners. ‘What periods?’ Always when I have a deep, rich, happy religious experi- 
ence, or whenever there appears to be a special demand for Christian activity and 
religious effort.” 

His most characteristically religious experience is his ‘‘con- 
version.” He relates it at length. The reader will find cases sim- 
ilar to this one in the Appendix to my ‘‘Studies in the Psychology 
of Religious Life,” in the American Journal of Psychology for 1896. 
As to the distinction to be made between religious and non-religious 
thoughts and feelings, he has but little to say: 

‘‘I have sometimes prayed for certain blessings and felt impressed that my 
prayer would be granted, but it was not. I thought at times that it was a sin to do 
any kind of work on Sunday, but I find now that if it is to some religious purpose 


it does not matter.” 
CASE IX. 
A man born and brought up in France, not yet forty, who has 


had an intellectually and emotionally eventful life. Here again the 
hand of needs has evidently been at work fashioning beliefs. In 
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his understanding of what constitutes religion and of what differen- 
tiates it from secular activity he is in substantial agreement with 
Cases I., VI., VII., V. On this point we shall have something to 
say at the end of the paper. Case IX. is as follows: 


‘«The unique reason which prompts me to religious practices is a need, a sen- 
sation of emptiness of soul, of moral imperfections, of lack of power. 

‘* My religious practices have no other purpose than the satisfaction of the 
needs just mentioned. My religious needs are so intense that I feel unhappy if I 
have been out of communion for a few hours in a day with some noble thought or 
been without some good feeling or emotion. I satisfy them by communion and 
sympathy with all that is pure, noble and most beautiful in the moral and spiritual 
possibilities of man. 

‘‘No peculiar circumstance, place, object or period of life inclines me to reli- 
gious practices, for I have reached a state of almost continuous communion with 
all that is good. I am at almost every hour of my life in a religious attitude. How- 
ever, I feel more inclined in the first hour after rising and in the evening when I 
am tired, and also, in general, whenever I am alone with myself. 

‘*For the reasons above stated, my religious life has been, since my conver- 
sion, devoid of very characteristic or pronounced effervescences. 

‘*I have given up attempting to represent God to myself; I do not feel any 
more the need of any image or embodiment of the Divine Principle,—a belief 
which is necessary to me. I can define all my religious relations with what is 
called God under the following two heads: (1) I feel in my deepest consciousness 
the need of being one with some great principle, of being in unity with some one 
I cannot define, but who surrounds me, in whom I am bathed and with whom I 
desire to be in harmony,—an all-filling Presence. There seems to take place be- 
tween this Principle and me an exchange and an unification: something goes up 
from me, adoration, spiritual aspirations; and something comes back from the 
Unknown; some love goes up and love comes down multiplied richly. The effect 
upon me of communion with this all-pervading Presence seems to be the genera- 
tion and the increase of love. (2) I have almost incessantly the deep consciousness 
that I am inferior to some inner ideal, to a type pre-established in me and always 
kept in sight. That type constantly dwelling in me and trying to guide me, I feel 
I must realise. Experience has taught me that to follow these leadings makes one 
happy, and to discard them causes unhappiness. I have brought down all my re- 
ligious conceptions to the two above-stated fundamental instincts or intuitions. Of 
course, I am a follower of Christ and an imitator of His life; my ideal is to be- 
come one with the Divine, as He was one. Yet, many of the beliefs of the great 
Christian bodies I do not share. 

‘‘ This being said, it will appear clearly that I could not do without the belief 
in God or the Divine, implied in what precedes without denying what seems to me 
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the very law and fundamental organisation of my being; neither can I find any 
satisfactory substitute for it. 

‘The difference between religious and non-religious emotions and feelings is 
that the latter do not proceed from the same want, or need, of the conscience, and 
more especially that they do not give the same satisfaction, the same feeling of 
peace. For example, the satisfaction of love, success in life, the contemplation of 
the beautiful in art, poetry or literature, does not strike in me the same chord as 
the inner contemplation of, or the communion with, the ideals connected with the 
word God. 

‘*I class as religious all thoughts that are conducive to the aggrandisement of 
the inner self and to the good of humanity. I go even to the point of including 
purely ethical or esthetic feelings if they promote in mea sentiment of unselfish 
love for the source of all that is beautiful. I would, for example, call religious the 
thought that this or that work carried on amongst the unfortunates deserves a 
share of my sympathy and, consequently, of my money, because obedience to such 
an impulse leads to the same feeling of inner peace as the yielding to the need for 
religious satisfaction. i 

‘* My experience when in a religious attitude may be summarised.thus: A feel- 
ing of need, of want; a desire tending to the satisfaction of the need and thoughts 
oriented in the same direction. Next comes a response to desire and its satisfac- 


tion,—a sensation of peace arises.” 


CASE X. 


As the last of the positively religious cases, let us choose one 
that will carry us back to the days of Jonathan Edwards and Cal- 
vin. Case X. is a French clergyman with long years of service be- 
hind him and, as it appears in his communication, afflicted by 
some bodily disorder which must be taken into account in inter- 
preting his old-style Calvinism. His letter begins with general 
remarks: 


‘*T feel very much that my letter will disappoint you. I know my century, 
and I feel that I am not in the spirit of the times. The! feeling of Divine justice 
and of its exigencies has much weakened in pious persons. In me it has continu- 
ally grown stronger. The principles are neglected, and sentimentality is put in 
their place. ... Belief in the inspiration and authority of the Scriptures is weaken- 
ing. . . . Moreover, I have suffered dreadfully, physically and morally: the history 
of Job is constantly present tomy mind. I have seen the evil spirits at work try- 
ing to injure me. I have seen Satan displaying his utmost ingenuity to make me 
suffer the inexpressible. You will therefore readily understand that my usual 
mood is not one of superficial lightheartedness, that I cannot be an optimist in the 





‘those, for instance, which do not include the austere side of religion, that in it 
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common acceptation of the word. I believe that the just will be saved,—without 
that certitude there can be but despair and death; but he is to be saved painfully, 
as by fire." 


He then passes to the questions : 


‘‘I am moved to religious practices by a feeling of duty and to appease the 
wrath of God which rises against sinful humanity. 

‘*I need a God who will bandage my moral wounds, who will comfort and 
strengthen me. I also, naturally, need to be washed of my moral uncleanliness. 

‘Places of worship, austere and even sad things, and especially proofs of 
affection and manifestations of friendship (so rare and often so unreliable) incline 
me to religious practices. . . . 

‘‘For many people the most characteristic religious experience is the feeling 
of God's love, of His goodness, compassion and readiness to succor those who call 
upon Him. I would not say that this is false, but its onesidedness brings it near 
to being false. There are wrong conceptions of Divine goodness and benevolence; 


which is dark.and frightful. Both feelings are beautifully expressed in the Psalms 
... there is in them infinite sweetness and also infinite fear. My experience is 
that, man being sinful, he must suffer, suffer much, drink also of the bitter cup of 


Jesus Christ. 
‘‘In my religious exercises I always experience fear towards the Holy God, 
who must inexorably avenge His broken law and His majesty outraged by sin." 


From these people, positively religious—at least in their own 
estimation,—one passes gradually to the positively non-religious 
through a number of types differing but slightly one from the next. 
There is, first, the pathetic doubter, who wé// believe and who sys- 
tematically closes his eyes when any doubt-breeding light comes in 
sight. Illustrations of this type will be given in another place. 
There is, further, the ‘‘unbeliever,” who does not find the fountain 
which would quench the vague, soul-worrying thirst which remains 
after belief in the framework of Christianity has gone. It is a truly 
melancholy spectacle, the sight of a person yearning after a bright 
and peaceful haven and believing in its existence somewhere, but 
never finding the way. The best these poor people know is an 
occasional ‘‘thrilling of the soul, a sort of preparation for a mes- 
sage”... which never comes. These people are legion. Here is 
what one of them writes concerning her most characteristically re- 


ligious experience : 
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CASE XI. 


A middle-aged, unmarried lady who used to be a communicant 
member of a Unitarian church and is now, as to religion, quite at 
sea; she questions whether she is or is not religious: 


‘*Once when walking in the wild woods in the country, on a morning with 
blue sky, with breeze blowing from the sea and birds and flowers around me, an 
exhilaration came to me that was Heavenly,—a raising of the whole spirits and 
nature within me through perfect joy. Only twice in life before have I had such 
an experience of Heaven. Once when alone I had, at seventeen years of age, a 
rather religious experience. It was an inclining towards prayer—but I had no 
prayer—a sort of receiving of the spirit, a kind of love ecstasy before love had 
touched me. I had to kneel. It was religion as far as I (poor me!) know re- 
ligton." 

There is in this hardly more than a moment of exuberant life, 
a transient phenomenon of excess in a generally depressed spirit. 
Even the animal frolicking in the early sunshine knows the exhila- 
ration that comes with the vigor of the morning. ; 


CASE XII. 


This case is in some respects similar to the preceding. It isa 
married woman who suggests that she may be only ‘‘emotional, 
hyper-sensitive.” What comes nearest to being religion in her life 
is a gentle ‘‘stirring of the soul by something in the stars and the 
night, something in the gold of the sun, something in the low, sad 
music, something in the stillness.” She writes: 


‘* Probably there is not that in me which can rightly be called religious. There 
is only an occasional sweet emotion of the soul, with no apparent cause and of no 
practical value ; yet it is all that is left tome. I have not discarded my idols at 
once. One by one they have fallen, and their fragments are scattered along the 
half-broken path I have trodden. Without a God, without a Christ, looking for- 
ward to annihilation at death. What then comforts me through all the weary 
years? Only this; when soul-troubled I turn to the stars, or the soft tinted skies, 
to a picture, a statue, or book. Thoughts of the good and the true come to me. 
It is as though I had paused awhile in some sacred beautiful place. It also devel- 
ops the soul more than the orthodox prayer. Still, it does not satisfy entirely the 
great, deep need of the soul, for that cannot be satisfied. Ah, these restless spirits, 
trying to steal away where they could partake of the highest and gratify the un- 
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utterable longing for things that cannot be named. If this reaching out for the 
beautiful, the good, and the true is a religious impulse, then, am I not religious?" 

Who shall say what part of the unsatisfied cravings with which 
so many of us are afflicted is merely the protesting voice of an ill- 
used or un-used body? When the faults of our progenitors, our own 
faults, the circumstances of life, have led us away from a natural 
course of life, have frustrated the organism from its rightful func- 
tions, then some among us appeal to religion, they want it to do 
substitute work; they exclaim, ‘‘Oh, if I could only believe!” 
Even the penetrating, self-introspective Amiel mistakes the aches 
of a dyspeptic stomach for a yearning after God! He writes in his 
Journal?! under date of the 31st of March (4 P. M): ‘For an hour 
past I have been the prey of a vague anxiety. I recognise my old 
enemy... . It is a sense of void and anguish; a sense of something 
lacking: what? Love, peace,—God, perhaps. The feeling is one 
of pure want unmixed with hope, and there is anguish in it because 
I can clearly distinguish neither the evil nor its remedy. Of all the 
hours of the day, in fine weather, the afternoon about three o’clock 
is the time which to me is most difficult to bear. I never feel more 
strongly than I do then ‘‘/e vide effrayant de la vie,” the stress of 
mental anxiety or the painful thirst for happiness.” This ‘‘ vague 
anxiety” of mid-afternoon hours is the curse of many. The hour 
of lowest psycho-physiological activity is in general from three to 
four P. M. Amiel need not have taken the name of God in vain 


on this occasion. 


CASE XIII. 


In case XIII. we have a type in striking contrast both to the 
immediately preceding and also to the positively religious cases. 
There is here no craving after unnamable things, no panting heart 
sighing after the starry heaven. Life with its parental and social 
duties is enough to fill her heart and mind with stolid contentment. 
Post-mundane matters will take care of themselves. It is a case 
not very far removed from the non-religious. We read: 





1 Amtel's Journal, tr. by Mrs. Humphrey Ward, p. 200. 
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‘‘I never had any special ‘religious experience’ that I am aware of. I come 
of a line of French Huguenots who, of course, were Calvinists. They came to 
New York about 1680. In the next generation they were ‘Church of England.’ 
Long before the Revolution they were wardens and vestrymen. Coming from 
such a line, I was dorm to certain religious observances and beliefs and never 
roubled myself about the matter at all especially. As I grew older some dogmas 
were a stumbling-block to me, and as I read and became familiar with some truly 
great writers—Renan, for one—I grew more and more sceptical ina way. But I 
never analysed my thoughts or dwelt very long on any of these matters. I fulfilled 
my duties as a church member, as I understood them; brought up my children 
according to the Book of Common Prayer; they knew from my oral teachings 
‘Thy duty towards God’ and ‘Thy duty towards thy neighbor’ long before they 
could read. They were baptised and confirmed, taught to visit and help the poor, 
teach the ignorant, tell no lies, do the fair, unselfish, and honorable thing always, 
as far as they knew it. 

‘‘The esthetic aspects of outward religious (Faith) practice have always ap- 
pealed to one side of my nature. I scratch out ‘Faith’ because during the last fif- 
teen or twenty years I have read so much, seen and learned so much, that I am 
not sure what amount of faith I may have left in anything. I don’t trouble about it, 
life is really too short to spend in dwelling much upon merely speculative thoughts. 
I had no idea when I commenced writing of saying more than a few sentences on 
these subjects; it does not interest me much. I've half a mind to tear all this 
‘stuff’ up; you can.” 

It would be interesting to know how many of our Church 


‘¢pillars” belong to this category. 


The Non-Religious. 


A widely prevalent opinion will have it that there is no room 
in human nature for non-religious individuals. Those who hold to 
this view maintain that some kind of religion—they are ready to 
admit that it is usually the wrong kind—is a constituent part of 
every human being, and they find support for their claim in the 
fact that there is no people, or tribe, without at least some rudi- 
mentary réligion. But neither the claim that the term religion has 
been unduly narrowed, or that the person has not shown his inmost 
soul, or that it is a case of braggadocio, can account for the many 
cases on record of individuals who disclaim any part in religious 
life. It is impossible after careful investigation not to come to the 
conclusion that there is a large number of individuals who, although 
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living in the shadows of our churches, are and remain to the end 
non-religious persons. Their attitude cannot be brought into the 
religious category—stretch the sense of the word as you please. 


CASE XIV. 


A successful business man in middle life, ardent advocate of 
Henry George’s Single Tax Reform, is a fair illustration of the 
non-religious type, when it has become conscious of itself. 


‘*I donot perform religious exercises, public or private. To me such prac- 
tices are incomprehensible, childish, and absurd. I have no religious needs. I am 
devoid of religious feelings. I never had any religious experience. 

‘‘T em very seldom in church. When in one, I wonder at the phenomenon of 
otherwise intelligent persons acting like a lot of heathens. My principal feeling is 
one of contempt; I also feel ashamed for them for being such monkeys. My phys- 
ical state at such times is great uneasiness and a feeling of restraint and an intense 
desire to get in the open air. 

‘* Religion, to my conception, is another name for superstition ; it is one kind 
of superstition. I consider it to be utterly useless and superfluous if not positively 
harmful. I know many people who are more or less unhappy because of religion. 
. ... The Churches are mixed superstition and hypocrisy: mostly superstition 
among the women and hypocrisy among the men. I deny their moral superiority. 
They never take the lead in any so-called moral reform. They were on the wrong 
side of the slavery question; they are cowardly and pusillanimous and mercenary 
and subservient on the present great industrial questions. . . . 

‘*I have given conscientious replies to your questions. 

‘My grandfather was a Presbyterian minister. My mother was a strong 
Presbyterian. She believed literally. She taught me her faith diligently from my 
earliest childhood. She was not severe or strict, but taught in a loving and charm- 
ing way. I attended church and Sunday-school until fourteen. All my early asso- 
ciations tended to make me an orthodox Christian. I have never met a more con- 
scientious person than my mother was. I suppose I accepted her teachings as a 
matter of course, without reflexion when very young. When old enough to study 
physical geography, I learned that some things she believed were not true. Later, 
in biology, that many more things she believed were not true, and I have been 
learning ever since what an immense mass of superstition her belief was.” 


To help him to discover in himself the aspirations, feelings, 
and attitudes which are generally deemed religious by high-minded, 
liberal Christians, I sent him a copy of the answers of a person re- 
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sembling very much Case IX. He returned it with a letter the 
essential part of which follows: 

‘‘I know many persons such as you describe, but I feel no hesitancy in de- 
claring that I am not of them. I have for several years questioned myself closely 
upon this very point and feel no doubt about it. I might add that-I have twice 
been consciously at the point of death with sickness without experiencing any reli- 
gious feeling, be it fear or anything else. 

‘‘You ask what I think of the attitude you describe. I regard it as the un- 
dissolved residue of a grosser superstition. I believe myself to have no feelings 
such as you describe, and cannot possibly stretch the term religion to cover any- 
thing that I need or crave for. I find no reason for believing in a power in any 
sense divine; I see no evidence that the universe is permeated with a moral prin- 
ciple. I think the theory of a supreme diabolical being far more plausible than 
the theory of a supreme beneficent being, although the evidence in favor of either 
is wholly insufficient to make either theory of any importance in my estimation. 

‘*T can use more of your circulars, if you care to send them, as I know several 
people who are just as curious bugs, from my standpoint, as I undoubtedly am 


from yours." 


The number of non-religious persons is very much greater than 
it appears. If they form only a very small proportion of our re- 
turns, it is because our questions were not framed to find their way 
among them; if they did, they were, in most cases, instantly thrown 
into the waste-basket. Moreover the majority of these persons are, 
doubtless, not endowed with the vigorous mental initiative which 
would make possible a clear realisation of their condition. They 
usually conform, cold-heartedly, to some of the religious customs 
of the circle in which they happen to live and no one ever knows 
the truth, not even themselves. On favorable occasions they may 
wonder at their religious indifference, yet never reach the revolu- 
tionary conclusion that religion is for them a mere fiction. They 
are legion, the men in whose life God—any kind of God—is a guan- 
tité negligable; they live without Him, satisfied; they die without 
Him, happy. The philosopher of religion forgets too easily, much 
to the detriment of his theories, that if there are Romanes who be- 
moan the day when ‘‘ with the virtual negation of God the universe 
lost its soul of loveliness,’ there are also Cliffords for whom ‘the 





1 Thoughts on Religion, page 28, 29. 
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fruition of human love and the fulfilment of human duties” are suf- 
ficient to happiness.! 

Whether the differences between the religious and the non- 
religious are merely superficial, or whether and in what sense they 
are fundamental differences; whether the education of home and 
other circumstances can of themselves account for them, or whether 
they have deeper roots in particular native endowments; whether 
yet one is destined to supplant the other and is its necessary lower 
step or not, are questions that must be passed by in silence in this 
preliminary paper. This alone we desire to emphasise here: there 
are, even among individuals of the same community and approxi- 
mately of the same intelligence and culture, differences sufficient 
to make of one a person to whom religion is the ‘‘all of life” and 
leave the other absolutely indifferent and impervious to it, however 
broadly it may be interpreted. 

The key of deep, at times even tragic, earnestness to which 
most of our documents are pitched would force even the ironical 
sceptic into a reverential mood. It is when the intellectual beliefs 
on which religious life is supposed to depend are threatened, that 
the real price ascribed to religion is revealed. Persecution is in 
part a way of defending one’s religious treasures. There is another, 
less aggressive, way of dealing with doubt-breeding persons and 
facts, which is perhaps as good a witness as persecution to the in- 
estimable value of religion to certain persons. A lady of our ac- 
quaintance to whom we handed a copy of the Questionnaire recoiled 
in evident distress when she had read the first queries. Her con- 
fused apologetic refusal implied that she did not dare look her be- 
liefs squarely in the face; only to think of it threw her into a panic.? 
Another person who had refused with startling violence a personal 
request for answers wrote, of her own accord, about a year later to 
explain her conduct. Her faith was at the time of the request in a 
precarious state and she was fighting with the energy of despair to 
keep God in her Heaven. Her chief means of defense was to reso- 





1 See page 79, Pollock’s preface to Clifford's Lectures and Essays. 
2See ‘‘ The Personifying Passion in Youth,” Monzst, Vol. X., p. 548. 
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lutely put away from her mind any and every thing threatening her 
beliefs. My suggested critical examination struck her as the un- 
kindest cut of all. 

These pathetic instances of a class of our fellow-men who 
prefer to bury their heads in the sand rather than permit the hard 
facts to rob their universe of its ‘‘soul of loveliness,” suggest val- 
uable reflexions on the relation of belief to desire. 


Of all the impressions which arise from a rapid reading of the 
documents before us, the most constant and the one of greatest phil- 
osophical import concerns the religious impulse. The end of reli- 
gion is not the worship of God as some like to put it. He is fre- 
quently not even present to the mind of our correspondents during 
the moments they call religious, and, when present, He is not usu- 
ally worshipped. No, if we are to judge by our records, it would 
seem that the God who rises up before the Protestant Anglo-Saxon 
in his religious moods does not ordinarily throw him on his knees. 
That stage appears now transcended. God has remained for him 
the bestower of the things he wants, but the belief that adoration 
is an effective means of obtaining satisfaction has been to a very 
large extent forgotten. Could this be the result of experience? 
However that may be, the fact is that when God, conjured up by 
his needs, appears before him, his hands stretch forth in request 
for power or mercy, not in adoration. And, preposterous as it may 
seem, it is yet true that he cares very little who God is, or even 
whether He is at all. But he uses Him, instinctively, from habit if 
not from a rational conviction in His existence, for the satisfaction 
of his better desires, and this he does ordinarily with the directness 
and the bluntness of the aggressive child of a domineering century, 
well-nigh stranger to the emotions of fear, of awe, and of reverence. 
The truth of the matter may be put this way: God ts not known, He 
ts not understood; He is used—used a good deal and with an admir- 
able disregard of logical consistency, sometimes as meat purveyor, 
sometimes as moral support, sometimes as friend, sometimes as an 
object of love. If He proves himself useful, His right to remain 
in the service of man is thereby vindicated. The religious con- 
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sciousness asks for no more than that, it does not embarrass itself 
with further questions: does God really exist? how does He exist? 
what is He? etc., are to it as so many irrelevant questions, or, if one . 
prefers to turn the matter otherwise, they are questions which for 

the time being transform the religious into a philosophic conscious- 
ness. Not God but life, more life, a larger, richer, more satisfying 

life, is in last analysis the end of religion. The love of life at any 

and every level of development, or, to use another phraseology, the 
instinct for preservation and increase, is the religious impulse. It 
would appear, then, that there is at bottom no specifically ‘‘reli- 
gious” impulse; the preservation and increase of life is the moving 
impulse as well of religious as of secular activity. The point of 
difference between religious and non-religious life would, there- 
fore, have to be sought for elsewhere than in the impulse and the 
goal. 

How could men have come to think that ‘‘the vital element in 
all religions is the conviction that the existence of the world, with 
all it contains and all which surrounds it, is a mystery ever pressing 
for interpretation”?! On the contrary, the mystery of the world is 
resolutely thrust aside by consciousness in so far as it is, and as 
long as it remains, religious. Religious consciousness as such re- 
uses to deal with intellectual problems; if they are forced upon it, 
it refuses to see them; it will not, if it can, make religious life wait 
upon rational solutions, but instead it adopts ‘‘working hypo- 
theses” and leaves philosophy to unravel the endless puzzles. 

This is one of the points which receive the general support of 
our investigation. The pious soul may, and often does, leave its 
supplicating attitude to turn, for a while, to philosophy, but it then 
ceases to be religious and becomes philosophic. For a moment it 
yearns, it desires, it supplicates, it wills; for another moment it is 
critical and asks whys and wherefores,—then religious, now philo- 
sophic, in as close succession as you please. In the twinkling of 
an eye it passes from the one to the other attitude ; they alternate 





1H. Spencer in First Principles. See for a summary and criticism of his 
conception of religion, the Appendix to my paper ‘‘ Introduction to the Psychology 
of Religion,” Zhe Monist, Vol. 1X., p. 217 ff. 
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but they cannot coexist. They differ just as much and in the same 
way as desiring differs from thinking, or willing from reasoning. 
Considered merely from its intellectual side, the religious attitude 
postulates, the other inquires. Or, if it be argued that desire lurks 
at the origin of both activities, the distinction may then be ex- 
pressed thus: the religious consciousness wants ¢o de, the philo- 
sophic consciousness wants ¢o know. The result of this twofold, 
interwoven activity is, on the one hand, the creation of religious, 
on the other, the establishment of philosophic, systems. Both are 
normal and necessary functions; we are so made that we cannot 
help passing incessantly from the one to the other, not even the 
least philosophically minded person among us; but this is not an 
argument for refusing to admit their fundamental difference. Do 
we not incessantly pass from desire to reflexion and from thought 
to action, and are not these two classes of activities essentially 
different? 

The faulty conception of religion entertained by the intellec- 
tualistic school is the result of a failure to clearly separate religion 
from philosophy.! And here the efforts of our correspondents to 
differentiate religious from secular thoughts and feelings is highly 
instructive. They find the aifferentie in the fact that religious 
thoughts and feelings lead, or refer to action according to the highest 
desires—actions which would therefore satisfy the highest needs. 

But we are anticipating ; these and other considerations touch- 
ing the religious impulse and the religious motive will find a more 
legitimate place after the detailed examination of the evidence. 

The differentiation we have been making, if clearly and firmly 
grasped, becomes a powerful solvent for several of the problems of 
the philosophy of religion. 


James H. Levsa. 


Bryn Mawr COLteEGE. 





1 See the author's criticism of the intellectualistic definitions of religion, in 7he 
Monist, Vol. XI., pp. 202-211. 








THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE TAO TEH 
KING. 


OME time ago when venturing on the work of translating Lao- 
Tze’s Tao Teh King,! I was astonished at the general agree- 
ment as to its genuineness, and quoted Professor Legge who says: 
‘*I do not know of any other book of so ancient a date as the Tao Teh King 


of which the authenticity of the origin and the genuineness of the text can claim to 
be so well substantiated.” 


At that time I was not aware of the fact that Prof. Herbert A. 
Giles, one of the best Chinese scholars now living, had made as 
vigorous an onslaught on the belief in the genuineness of the Tao 
Teh King as the memorable Tiibingen school had made on the 
historical character of the Gospels. 

I am sorry for this oversight, for I should not have failed to 
mention it in the preface to my translation and should at the same 
time have utilised Professor Giles’s critical remarks on several ob- 
scure passages in the Tao Teh King. The article appeared as far 
back as 1886, in the China Review, published at Hongkong (pp. 





1For readers not acquainted with the Chinese language and literature I 
have to state that no definite system of transcribing Chinese words has as yet 
been generally agreed upon. Though the abolition of this anarchical state isa 
consummation devoutly to be wished, it seems all but impossible, were it alone for 
the reason that the Chinese pronunciation itself is by no means uniform. Thus 
the word & (i. e., a classical or canonical book) is pronounced in the Peking 
dialect ching, and in Canton king. Further, -{ (philosopher) is sometimes tran- 
scribed 7zu, sometimes 7ze, sometimes 72, sometimes 72’, all of which are in- 
tended for the same sound, an abruptly pronounced short w as in ‘‘but.” For 
the sake of leaving quotations in their original form, it was impossible to be strictly 
consistent, but the thoughtful reader will find no difficulty in identifying the proper 
words and names. 
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231-280), and is very little referred to by sinologists and still less 
advertised by the publishers. Only of late, since the learned au- 
thor came more prominently before the public, have his views on 
Lao-Tze been mentioned more frequently. Professor Legge, whose 
translation of the Tao Teh King in the Sacred Books of the East ap- 
peared in 1891, does not take the slightest notice of Professor 
Giles; neither does Victor von Strauss, nor any other of the later 
translators. The Rev. Dr. P. J. Maclagan, whose translation ap- 
peared about two years ago in the China Review, ignores Professor 
Giles’s attack on the authenticity of the Tao Teh King.! Mr. T. 
W. Kingsmill’s translation alone is based upon Professor Giles’s 
theory. These facts are not quoted to extenuate but merely 
to explain my oversight. The main question, however, remains, 
whether or not Professor Giles is justified in his assumption when 
he says: 

‘* The work in question is beyond all doubt a forgery. It contains indeed much 
that Lao-Tzu did say, but more that he did not. What he did say, as found therein, 
has been mostly mistranslated. The meaning of what he did not say, if meaning 
there be, may be safely relegated to the category of things unknown.” 

Professor Giles restates his position most forcibly in his recent 
book, A History of Chinese Literature, and adds: 

‘* A dwindling minority still believes that we possess that book in the well- 
known Tao Teh King” (p. 57). 

In a private letter to the author of this article Professor Giles 
formulates his view in a somewhat milder form, making clear the 
main point of his contention, saying: 

‘* The work we possess does contain many of Lao-Tzu's actual utterances. I 
only contend that these were handed down by tradition to such writers as Chuang- 
Tzu, at whose date no ‘book’ was in existence.” 

Professor Giles is a great authority in matters sinological, and 
I confess from the start that my knowledge of Chinese literature is 
necessarily limited and cannot compare with the mass of material 
which he has at his command. Accordingly I approached the sub- 





1 Dr. Maclagan’s translation is published in Vol. XXIII. of the China Review. 
Mr. T. W. Kingsmill's translation appears in Vol. XXIV., Nos. 3 and 4. 
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ject with the preconceived idea that I should have to recast my 
views of the Tao Teh King, and I gave a very careful perusal to 
the mooted article on ‘‘The Remains of Lao-Tzu”; but after a 
rigorous consideration of all arguments offered against the authen- 
ticity of the book, I have come to the conclusion that—barring 
corruptions of the text and additions that have slipped in through 
the carelessness of copyists—the bulk of the book must after all be 
regarded as genuine. 

The question is sufficiently important to deserve further inves- 
tigation. It acquires an additional interest by affording a parallel 
to the history of the New Testament criticism, which (as it appears 
at present) at the outset overshot the mark and put the age of the 
Gospels much too late. In the same way the first critical scholars 
of the Old Testament relegated the bulk of the Hebrew books, the 
subjects of their composition as well as their authenticity to the 
realm of fable. We have learned now that, although the final re- 
daction of the several biblical books may be late, the bulk of their 
contents is genuine and ancient, establishing the fact that tradition 
is much more reliable than has commonly been assumed. There 
is a strong conservatism in the early productions of man’s literary 
aspirations, the tenaciousness of which can hardly be appreciated 
by modern writers. This conviction has again been brought home 
to me bya reconsideration of the authenticity of Lao-Tze’s Tao 
Teh King.} 





1 The present state of New Testament criticism, most concisely summed up in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, s. v. ‘‘Gospels,” and quite exhaustively and author- 
itatively treated in Prof. H. J. Holtzmann’s works on the New Testament, his 
Handcommentar, and his Lehrbuch der N. T. Theol. (2 vols.) takes a very de- 
cided stand upon the historical reliability of the main facts told in the Gospels. It 
is assumed that Mark, Matthew, and Luke have drawn from an original Gospel, 
now lost, of which Mark is the most faithful and oldest reproduction. The words 
in common to the three synoptic Gospels would fairly represent this primitive 
source, which is commonly called by German scholars Ur-Markus, i. e., original 
Mark. Further, the spade of excavators has revealed to us that though the Old Tes- 
tament may have been compiled at a late date, it nevertheless contains traditions 
which are older than the most confident assertions of the old-fashioned orthodox 
theology dared to believe. In fact, some of them being older than the date of 
Moses, the venerable hoariness of the Old Testament legends, while superseding 
the preposterous assumptions of the first critics, is of little avail for propping up 
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But let us investigate Professor Giles’s arguments. They are 
partly negative, partly positive. The former are based on the fact 
that Confucius, Tso-ch‘iu Ming, and Mencius never alluded either 
to Lao-Tze or to his book. The argument proves nothing. Nor 
is the statement as it stands quite correct. There is an allusion, 
not to Lao-Tze’s Tao Teh King, but to his doctrine of requiting 
hatred with goodness. Lao-Tze’s name is no more mentioned in 
the mooted passage than is that of Confucius in the various refer- 
ences to Confucian doctrines in the Tao Teh King. 

The passage occurs in the Zun Yu and reads as follows: 


RH RBA Hm TAY Cs AUMVUERSUERE 

‘*Some one said, ‘ Requite hatred with goodness,’ what do you think?” 

‘‘The sage replied: ‘If with goodness hatred be requited, how then should 
goodness be requited? [I say :] With justice [viz., just retaliation] requite hatred, 
and goodness with goodness.’ ” 

Confucius did not grasp the significance of Lao-Tze’s ethics, 
and his reluctance in mentioning the name of his great rival was as 
natural as it was reciprocated. 

We might as well say that the literary work of Confucius was 
a myth, because Lao-Tze, who may be assumed to have written 
the Tao Teh King at a highly advanced age, does not mention his 
famous rival; or, to use a more modern simile, that Darwin’s book 
on Zhe Descent of Man must have been a product of the latter part 
of the nineteenth century, because neither he nor his book had 
been mentioned by any of the divines of his time in their published 
sermons or any other of their writings. The negative arguments 
of Professor Giles are offset by the fact that Lao-Tze is mentioned 
by Lieh Yi-K‘ow, commonly called Lieh-Tze, who lived in the 
fifth century B. C., by Chuang Chou, commonly called Chuang-Tze, 
who lived in the fourth century B. C., by Han Fei Tze,! either of 
the fourth or third century B. C., and in addition by Liu Ngan, 





the antiquated dogmatical conception of the Bible. It proves too much; but if it 
proves anything, it proves the tenacity of religious tradition. We, the children of 
an unsettled age, can scarcely form an adequate opinion as to the extraordinary 
conservatism of primitive mankind. 

1 Although Han Fei Tze's philosophy was ‘‘tinctured by the quietist doctrines 
of Lao Tze,” he can scarcely be said to belong to the Taoist school; while Hstin 
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king of Hwai Nan, a grandson of the founder of the Han dynasty, 
commonly known as Huai Nan Tze of the second century. All 
these ancient authors indulge in literal or almost literal quotations 
from Lao-Tze, whom they venerate as a master of highest authority. 


Professor Legge! says: 

‘*To show how numerous the quotations by Han Fei and Lifi An? are, let it 
be borne in mind that the Tao Teh King has come down to us as divided into 
eighty-one short chapters; and that the whole of it is shorter than the shortest of 
our Gospels. Of the eighty-one chapters, either the whole or portions of seventy- 
one are found in those two writers. There are other authors not so decidedly Tao- 
istic, in whom we find quotations from the little book. These quotations are in 
general wonderfully correct. Various readings indeed there are; but if we were 
sure that the writers did trust to memory, their differences would only prove that 
copies of the text had been multiplied from the very first.” 

Taoism had been the religion of China since time immemorial, 
and Lao-Tze’s Taoism came into great prominence under the Han 
dynasty, which began to rule in 206 B. C. The Emperor Ching 
who ruled 156-143 B. C. issued a decree by which Lao-Tze’s book 
on ¢ao and ¢eh was raised to the rank of canonical authority; hence 
its name Tao Teh King. 

The quotations from Lao-Tze, the genuineness of which is 
freely conceded by Professor Giles, date back to the fourth, third, 
and second century B.C. Accordingly the sentiments are un- 
equivocally antique Chinese thoughts, which fact is sufficient to in- 
sure forever the importance of the Tao Teh King as a document 
of the religious evolution of mankind, rendering the obvious paral- 
lelism to Buddhist and Christian sentiments the more remarkable 
as its growth must be acknowledged to have taken place in perfect 
independence. Now it would seem that the more frequent and the 
more scattered these quotations are, the more assured would be 
the authenticity of the Tao Teh King. Considering the literary 





Tze, whom Professor Giles also classes among the Taoists (Chzza Review, p. 231), 
if he belongs to any school, must be regarded as a Confucianist. (See Mayer's 
Chinese Reader's Manual, No. 149 and 649.) 

1 Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXXIX., p. 6, Introduction to his transla- 
tion of the Tao Teh King. 


2Viz., Liu Ngan. 
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laxity of the ancient Chinese authors, it is remarkable how correct 
and exact the numerous quotations from Lao-Tze are! Their close 
agreement not only with the present text of the Tao Teh King but . 
also with one another could not very well be explained from oral 
tradition. 

Take for instance chapter 58, which contains no specially note- 
worthy sayings of Lao-Tze. The first and second sentences are 
quoted by Huai Nan Tze; the third one (though modified) by Han 
Fei Tze; farther down there are characters cited by Chuang Tze 
and Han Fei Tze. Professor Giles sums up the result by saying : 

‘‘ With the exception of a few inserted characters, the chapter can be entirely 
constructed out of quotations to be found in the various writers already cited." 

This is a strong argument in favor of the authenticity of the 
Tao Teh King, but Professor Giles seems to think, on the con- 
trary, that these quotations are the material from which some lite- 
rary imposter has compiled the present Tao Teh King. Now, I 
venture to say that, from Professor Giles’s standpoint, and assum- 
ing these quotations to be genuine, the fia fraus of this Taoist 
‘‘artificer’”’ should be called rather a reconstruction than a forgery, 
and we ought to confess that the work was cleverly done. How- 
ever, if these quotations are fictitious, we must be astonished at 
their close agreement, and we would have no standard at all by 
which we could decide what is genuine and what not. In fact, we 
might as well declare that Lao-Tze himself is an invention of Han 
Fei Tze, Chuang-Tze, or perhaps Hwai Nan Tze. 

Such indeed is the position of one who follows in the wake of 
Professor Giles. 

Why not advance one step farther and declare the whole an- 
cient literature of China a modern forgery fabricated for the pur- 
pose of palliating the atrocities of the Boxers by imputing to the 
Chinese the semblance of an ancient civilisation and a sublime code 
of morals? 

Professor Giles’s position is out-Giles-ed by Mr. Thos. W. 
Kingsmill in the China Review (Vol. XXIII., No. 5), where the 
latter takes occasion to castigate Dr. Maclagan for translating the 
Tao Teh King without referring to Professor Giles’s essay on the 
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Remains of Lao-Tze. Mr. Kingsmill caps the climax by denying 
the existence of Lao-Tze, and his argument is plausible enough for 
any one who knows but little of early Chinese literature. He says: 


‘* Hwai Nan Tsze and the other philosophers of his school were in the habit of 
quoting certain saws of unknown origin, premising them with the phrase #% - F] 
‘the old masters said.’ In the prevailing fusion 2% grew into a personality, the 
Philosopher Lao. So an individual had to be found, and as in the other case, the 
new generation of writers, under the stimulating rewards of the new regime, were 
nothing loth. We see the process going on in Sze-Ma-Ts‘ien's time. The historian 
tells us indeed of a Philosopher Lao but is very careful to precede the statement 
with the very doubtful phrase EX A ‘huo yieh, ‘it is said,’ where, however, the 
character ‘uo implies a very much stronger sense of disbelief than the English 
expression. So in a succeeding generation, all that was necessary to do was to 
gather together all the sayings heralded by the remark ‘the old masters said,’ 
jumble them together without rhyme or reason, and add a few inane remarks of 
the compiler’s own, and issue them to the world as the genuine remains of the phi- 
losopher Lao-Tsze. 

‘*Such is the origin of that paltry juggle, known to succeeding ages of uncrit- 
ical writers as the Tao Teh King.” 


The greater part of the ancient literature of China is con- 
demned by Mr. Kingsmill as forgeries. Here is Mr. Kingsmill’s 
view in his own words: 


‘‘China had been gradually trying to evolve, out of her primitive writing, 
something that could be looked upon as literature and the stimulus came from 
India, and is very apparent in the burst of philosophic works which marked the 
period, Chwang-Tsze, as we have him now, Hwai Nan Tze, Sun Tze, etc. To 
this period we owe the recension, partly from oral tradition, and partly from the 
remains of the old tablets, which were unintelligible without the oral key of the 
old records and poetry, and we are sorry to say bribed by the rewards of a vast 
amount of barefaced forgeries. 

‘*Many of these works, it is true, contain valuable fragments of the old tradi- 
tions, though largely padded and diluted with more modern accretions. Of these 
the Yih King isa good specimen. Certain of the books in the collection known 
as the Sh# King are of this nature. . . . The Tao Teh King partakes also of the 
same nature. Professor Giles (/. c.) has pointed out seriatim the sources of its in- 
spirations, which are to be found in the works of Hwai Nan Tsze and others. 
There is however this distinction; the authors of the recensions did not seek to 
deceive, their only intention was to make the text so far as they could intelligible ; 
literature was in its infancy and quotation marks and dependent sentences and the 
devices of later writers had not been invented. The forger, for forger he must be 
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called, of the Tao Teh King had no such excuse. It was profitable in those days 
to unearth any fragment of the old literature; so he plagiarised Chwang Tze and 
Hwai Nan Tsze and added an ignorant padding, both the patter of the juggler, to 
conceal the indifferent joinings, and uttered the composition to a credulous age as 
the genuine production of Lao-Tze, (this time with a capital initial). 

‘‘T have used this strong language in no carping nor ungenerous spirit; but 
believing, as I do, that we have not learned all that is possible from the study of 
ancient Chinese, it has been a source of regret that those who have the time and 
the opportunity to search for themselves, have been content to follow in the old 
tracks." 


Mr. Kingsmill claims that ‘‘both the form and the doctrines” 
of the Tao Teh King are Indian. He identifies ‘‘the great Tao” 
with the Sanskrit marga, the eightfold noble Path; the wu wet #8 
or not-doing with Nirvana; Jy Re Aung ch‘eng, i. e., merit com- 
pleted, with Karma; and @& yz, i. e., desire, with ¢rishna, thirst.? 
He goes so far as to identify the three gunas with ¢eh (virtue) as 
goodness (sat/va), ya (desire) as passion or activity (rajas) and 
tan (paleness) which he transcribes fam, and calls it ‘‘a word im- 
ported for the occasion” (!) with ‘‘darkness or inertia (¢amas). The 
word 4% p‘u, simplicity, in chapter 28 means to him ‘‘ Bhagavat” 
(p. 154), and #% mz, “confusion,” in chapter 58 is transcribed 
‘¢me,.old mat,” and declared to be ‘‘a transliteration of Indian 
maya, illusion” (p. 190). 

All this is partly far-fetched, partly positively untrue. The 
Taoist’s Tao is a world-principle, not as the Buddhist marga a 
moral endeavor. There is no similarity except that one of the 
meanings of the word Tao happens to be ‘‘path.” It is used by 
the Buddhists to translate ‘‘path,” and by the Christians to trans- 
late ‘‘word” or Jogos. Lao-Tze’s term wu wei (not doing) is a rule 
of conduct while the Buddhist Nirvana is the transcendent state 
of bliss attained by the Buddha. In the language of the Buddhist 
missionaries it takes the place of the Christian heaven. The differ- 
ence between kung ch‘eng (merit completed) and the Buddhist 





1The character chz, i. e., ‘‘subtle, hidden” on p. 149 first line in Mr. Kings- 
mill’s article is obviously a misprint. It is probably meant for 4, ch‘ ‘‘ breath,” 
or ‘‘the primeval life-principle," which latter, however, ought not to be translated 
by ‘‘primeval matter.” 
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Karma is almost tantamount to the contrast between ‘‘virtue” and 
‘¢sin.” 

The identification of ¢eh, yz, and tan with the three gunas, or 
qualities, viz., good, bad and indifferent is as purely imaginary as 
that of ‘‘simplicity” with ‘‘Bhagavat,” and possesses not even a 


semblance of truth. Further, it is difficult to understand how Mr. 


Kingsmill will prove that an was pronounced /am, that the word 
was imported from India, or even that it ever had the meaning 
‘darkness or inertia,” let alone badness in the sense of /amas, as 
used in India. 

Although the quotations of ancient Chinese authors from the 
Tao Teh King date back to the fourth, third, and second century, 
Mr. Kingsmill feels compelled by his theory not to allow its com- 
position to have taken place before the intercourse between China 
and India was established under the Han dynasty, which means 
the first century of the Christian era.} 

Mr. Kingsmill’s ‘‘ literal translation” of the Tao Teh King seems 
to have been made from an edition with many variants which differ 
considerably from all the traditional texts at my command. In addi- 
tion he alters the text whenever it pleases him.? It reads some- 
times as if it were written in the grim humor of Mark Twain.when 
translating a translation of one of his funny stories back into Eng- 
lish. No wonder that Mr. Kingsmill calls the Tao Teh King a 
‘‘ paltry juggle.” 

Mr. Kingsmill allows that the book contains in the ‘‘rhyming 
proverbs enough survivals of some older period,” but the quota- 
tions which breathe the Buddhist-Christian spirit, such sayings as 
‘‘requite hatred with goodness” are unequivocally ancient and date 
back centuries before there was any intercourse with India. 

The Han dynasty favored Taoism from the start (viz., 208 
B.C.), in grateful remembrance of the aid which Liu Pang, its 





1The Han dynasty reigned from 201 B.C. till 190 A. D., and the first Bud- 
dhist missionaries reached China in the eighth year of Ming Ti, corresponding to 
66 A.D. 

2 For instance, in Chapter 6 he reads the ‘‘spirit of desire” instead of ‘‘ the 
spirit of the valley.” 
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founder, had received from Chang Liang the Taoist. Accordingly 
there is not the slightest foundation in Mr. Kingsmill’s assertion 
(p. 195-196) that ‘‘to attempt an open contest” with the Confu- 
cianist scholars of those days ‘‘was as hopeless as to question the 
dictates of the Church in the heydays of the Holy Office,” and that 
‘the only hope of success lay in an appeal to the writings of an- 
tiquity’”’ which was accomplished by the forgery of the Tao Teh 
King. 

Although I am willing enough to accept all reasonable propo- 
sitions of any advanced school of Chinese Higher Criticism, I am 
not sufficiently convinced either by Professor Giles or by Mr. Kings- 
mill to leave ‘‘the old tracks.” I see too many objections and con- 
tradictions in their views. 

It seems to me that if the Tao Teh King were the pious fraud 
of a later Taoist, it would contain at least some of the aberrations 
of Taoism and above all a demonstration of the claim that the great 
master believed in the possibility of preparing an elixir of life, 
which was the fad of almost all later disciples of Lao-Tze. All re- 
ligious forgeries have a dogmatic tendency or some other practical 
purpose, and the absence of any dogmatic tendency in the Tao 
Teh King renders the assumptions of both Professor Giles and Mr. 
Kingsmill very improbable. 

Mr. Kingsmill goes so far in his assertion that his views need 
not be taken seriously, while Professor Giles’s more moderate posi- 
tion deserves attention, were it merely on account of his high 
standing as a sinologist. 

Professor Giles grants that the quotations made by Huai Nan 
Tze and Han Fei Tze are genuine and treats these authors as the 
only reliable source of our knowledge of Lao-Tze. He says: 

‘*Han Fei Tzu, of the third century B. C., quotes many sayings of Lao Tzu, 


which are found in the Tao Teh King. That is, they are meant for the same; 
but the wording is different. Many of Han Fei Tzu's quotations, however, make 





1 Deuteronomy, perhaps the boldest and cleverest forgery in the history of 
religion, was composed for the purpose of establishing the monopoly of the temple 
of Jerusalem, while its dogmatic tendency is to establish the rigid monotheism of 


the prophets. 
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sense where the corresponding sentences in the Tao Teh King make nonsense. 
Han Fei Tzu also gives quotations which are nowhere to be found in the Tao Teh 
King. Twice he mentions ‘a book.’ Without descending to special pleading, this 
may well have been some book dealing with the teachings of Lao Tzu. . 

‘‘Of Huai Nan Tzu, who lived in the second vara B. C., the same may be 
said, except that he never mentions a book.” 


Lao-Tze’s Tao Teh King begins: 
BTS 

‘* The way which can be walked is not the eternal way.” 

This sentence is quoted by both Han Fei Tze and Huai Nan 
Tze, but the former with a slight variant, adding the untranslatable 
particle ~ ché after ¢ao, and the latter rendering the quotation more 
complete by adding the next following sentence, ‘‘The name which 
can be uttered is not the eternal name;” but both introduce the 
quotation by 4 Lao Tze yueh, ‘‘Lao Tze says,” not ‘Lao 
Tze writes,” or ‘‘as is written in Lao Tze’s book.” 

Professor Giles is very apodictic. We might as well say that 
many sayings which have a deep sense in the Tao Teh King are 
purely trivial when read in the sense in which they are quoted by 
Han Fei Tze and Huai Nan Tze. The editor of the China Review 
adds a comment to Professor Giles’s article in which he says: 

‘Mr. Giles will pardon us for expressing our conviction that, in spite of all he 
has brought forward, there is still room to believe that Lao Tzu, or the set of men 
typically represented by the term Lao Tzu, differed from men of the Han Fei Tzu 
type as much as heaven differs from earth.” 

In addition to the quotations which are contained in our pres- 
ent version of the Tao Teh King, there are other quotations which 
are not found in it. Mr. Giles makes much of it. He says: 

“If it [viz., ‘the book’ mentioned by Han Fei Tzu] must be the Tao Té 
Ching at all costs, then we are upon the horn of a dilemma,—it contained sayings 
of Lao Tzu which are not in the modern Tao Té Ching.” 

Professor Giles assumes that some genuine sayings of Lao-Tze 
were preserved by oral tradition which in itself is by no means im- 
probable, although the reliability of such a mode of tradition could 
be admitted only for an illiterate age and must in a literary age 
fairly be regarded as doubtful. But considering the prominence 
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of Lao-Tze, we may very well assume that in addition to his gen- 
uine literary remains, there ought to have been in vogue a number 
of apocryphal sayings of his. We know that in the history of Chris- 
tianity, in addition to the canonical and apocryphal gospels, there 
existed the so-called dypaga, the unwritten words of the Lord which 
were frequently quoted by the church-fathers; but no New Testa- 
ment critic has ever thought of proving the Gospels to be a forgery 
by a reference to unverifiable quotations of the sayings of Christ. 
The apocryphal and agraphal sayings of Lao-Tze are by no means 
as numerous as those of Jesus, and if we are not misinformed, they 
are less frequent than a reader of Professor Giles’s article is apt to 
think. 

In reply to another argument of Professor Giles we may say 
that there are words in the New Testament which cannot be found 
in Greek dictionaries (for instance the expression érwvows), but the 
fact cannot be brought forward against the authenticity of the Gos- 
pels. Thus it is quite possible that the compilers of ge ¥¢ Shuo Wen 
believed they had embodied all Chinese words in use at or about 
the time of the Christian era and might after all have omitted a 
character that belonged to the sixth century B. C. 

Professor Giles says: 

‘* Other sayings which occur in the Tao Té Ching as utterances of Lao Tzu, 
are stated by Chuang Tzu to have fallen from the lips of the Yellow Emperor 
{B. C. 2697).” 

Obviously Professor Giles here refers to such sentences as 
<¢<one who knows does not talk; one who talks does not know” 
(Chap. 56), and the curious quotation of the sixth chapter of our 
Tao Teh King which (as says the commentator T‘u T‘au Kien) 
Lieh Tze attributes to the mythical Huang Ti, the Yellow Em- 
peror.! But considering the fact that the Tao Teh King is full of 
quotations, why could not Lao-Tze have quoted this passage from 
a book which popular tradition attributed to Huang Ti? Professor 
Giles’s argument has no force. 7 

Further, Professor Giles contends that such a book as the 





1 Also to chapter 38, the text of which, however, is doubtful 
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modern Tao Teh King was never written by Lao-Tze, and that it 
did not exist at the time of these writers. He grants that Han Fei 

Tze twice mentioned a book of some kind, but ‘‘Chuang Tzu, the | 
greatest Taoist writer of all ages, who flourished in the fourth cen- 
tury B. C., never alludes to any book from the hand of Lao Tzu.” 

By the same logic we might easily prove that the Epistles of 
Paul or the original Mark cannot have existed in the first century 
of the Christian era, simply because some of those authors who 
quote from these writings do not expressly mention the fact that 
their quotations were taken from epistles or refer to them in vague 
and general terms. 

Sze-Ma Ch‘ien, the Chinese Herodotus, assuredly no mean 
authority, who lived from about 163-85 B. C., mentions the book 
as saying that it had two parts, discussed the ¢ao and the ¢eh, and 
consisted of five thousand and some words—statements which are 
exact as can be. 

Professor Giles objects to the testimony of Sze-Ma Ch‘ien. He 
says: 

‘In his brief memoir of Lao Tzu he mentions ‘a book in 5,000 and odd char- 
acters’; but he mentions it in such a way as to make it clear beyond all doubt that 


he himself had never set eyes upon the work, to say nothing of a somewhat super- 
natural hue with which the rest of -hhis account is tinged.” 


Here is the Sze-Ma Ch‘ien’s account of Lao-Tze’s life: 


‘* Lao-Tze was born in the hamlet Ch‘ii-Jhren, Li-Hsiang, K‘u-Hien, of Ch‘u. 
His family was the Li gentry. His proper name was Er, his posthumous title Po- 
Yang, his appellation Tan. In Cho he was in charge of the secret archives as state 
historian. 

‘Confucius went to Cho in order to consult Lao-Tze on the rules of propriety. 

‘* [When Confucius, speaking of propriety, praised reverence for the sages of 
antiquity], Lao-Tze said: ‘The men of whom you speak, Sir, have, if you please, 
together with their bones mouldered. Their words alone are still extant. If a 
noble man finds his time he rises, but if he does not find his time he drifts like a 
roving-plant and wanders about. I observe that the wise merchant hides his treas- 
ures deeply as if he were poor. The noble man of perfect virtue assumes an atti- 
tude as though he were stupid. Let go, Sir, your proud airs, your many wishes, 
your affectation and exaggerated plans. All this is of no use to you, Sir. That is 
what I have to communicate to you, and that is all.’ 

‘* Confucius left. _ [Unable to understand the basic idea of Lao-Tze’s ethics]. 
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he addressed his disciples, saying: ‘I know that the birds can fly, I know that the 
fishes can swim, I know that the wild animals can run. For the running, one could 
* make nooses; for the swimming, one could make nets; for the flying, one could 
make arrows. As to the dragon I cannot know how he can bestride wind and 
clouds when he heavenwards rises. To-day I saw Lao-Tze. Is he perhaps like 


the dragon?’ 
‘*Lao-Tze practised reason and virtue. His doctrine aims in self-concealment 


and namelessness. 

‘*Lao-Tze resided in Cho most of his life. When he foresaw the decay of 
Cho, he departed and came to the frontier. The custom-house officer Yin-Hi said : 

Sir, since it pleases you to retire, I request you for my sake to write a book.’ 

‘*Thereupon Lao-Tze wrote a book of two parts consisting of five thousand 
and odd words, in which he discussed the concepts of reason and virtue. Then he 
departed. 

‘No one knows where he died.” 

Sze-Ma Ch‘ien is an historian, author of the Si Xz, i. e., His- 
torical Records, the first Chinese book that can truly be called 
History. It may be granted there is scope for doubt whether the 
interview of Lao-Tze and Confucius is historical; in itself it is by 
no means impossible. The account which Chuang-Tze gives of 
Confucius’s visit to Lao-Tze at Cho is commonly regarded as a ro- 
mance, but Sze-Ma Ch‘ien’s report is too sober to treat it in the 
same way. I am at a loss how Professor Giles can say that Sze-Ma 
Ch‘ien mentions Lao-Tze’s book on the Tao and the Teh ‘‘in such 
a way as to make it clear beyond all doubt that he himself had 
never set eyes upon the work, to say nothing of a somewhat super- 
natural hue with which the rest of his account is tinged.” If there 
is a supernatural hue in Sze-Ma Ch‘ien’s account of Lao-Tze’s life, 
I have been unable to discover it. 

The account of the interview between Lao-Tze and Confucius 
gains in credibility if we consider the fact that Sze-Ma Ch‘ien was 
a Confucian and not a follower of Lao-Tze.} 

There is one difficulty only in Sze-Ma Ch‘ien’s account. He is 
unaware of the fact that about half a century before Emperor Ching 
had raised the dignity of Lao-Tze’s book to that of a King, i. e., a 





1Stated by Mr. Suzuki, in his article ‘‘Lao-Tze and Professor Giles” in the 
present number of Zhe Monist, p. 612. 
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canonical writing. But are we justified in assuming that Sze-Ma 
Ch‘ien, although a scholar and a historian, was omniscient? After 
all he was not a historian in the modern connotation of the word, 
but the path-finder of historiography who had to battle with all the 
difficulties of primitive conditions and the limitations of his age. 
In my opinion, it lies quite within the scope of probability that the 
copy of Lao-Tze’s book in Sze-Ma Ch‘ien’s possession had been 
written before the issue of the decree of its canonisation or at least 
before it became generally known. We must remember that the 
art of printing had not as yet been invented and books were pre- 
cious and rare. 

Professor Giles makes up for the lack of force of his argument 
by stating his position most forcibly. He says: 


‘‘Had this book been in existence at the date at which Ssu-ma Ch‘ien wrote 
his immortal history, it is difficult to believe that such a man would not have made 


some effort to see it.” 


The same argument which is merely an assertion vigorously 
and positively stated, is repeated further down: 
‘*Ssu-ma Ch‘ien, the historian, who wrote about a century before Christ, men- 


tions a work attributed to Lao Tzu. He never saw it himself; but we may rest 
assured that he would have done so had it been in existence at the time at which 


he lived.” 


It seems to me that a man like Sze-Ma Ch‘ien, being ap- 
parently greatly interested in the philosophy of Lao-Tze, would 
indeed ‘‘have made some efforts to see it’’; and if he had not been 
able to find it, would surely have expressed regret about it. The 
statement which tallies exactly with the size, contents, and title of 
the book in our possession now, implies plainly that he knew it. 
The book in our possession contains passages quoted by Han Fei 
Tze, Chuang Tze, and other authors. Yet says Professor Giles, 
at Chuang Tze’s ‘‘date ‘no book’ was in existence.” 

With all deference to Professor Giles’s superior sinological 
scholarship, I fail to be convinced by his arguments; and unless 
he advances other and stronger reasons I shall still continue zz 
petto to hold the traditional view that the Tao Teh King which 
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we have now is substantially the book which, Sze-Ma Ch’ien says, 
Lao-Tze has written. 

Professor Giles’s attitude on the question of the authenticity of 
Lao-Tze is perhaps characteristic of his natural inclination (which 
in many respects is very commendable) never to be lukewarm, to 
be either hot or cold, and to express himself vigorously. Even 
Mr. George T. Candlin in his review, while singing the praises 
of the great sinologist exhausts the whole gamut of eulogy, says: 
‘that he may be oracular, dogmatic, pugnacious to a degree, scant 
of courtesy sometimes to opponents, but never dull.” I agree with 
Mr. Candlin’s praise of Professor Giles, especially also with the 
comment as to his lack of dullness which sometimes implies that 
he exaggerates and carries his contention too far. 

A negative view is nowadays so much credited with being the 
more critical and more scientific conception that it almost seems 
as though an affirmative position ought to be based upon some in- 
terest which its holder has at stake. But I have no axe to grind. 
Iam no Taoist priest and am utterly indifferent as to whether or 
not the authenticity of the Taoist canon can be upheld. My interest 
in the Tao Teh King is for the sake of the ideas it contains, and I 
do not care whether Lao-Tze, the old philosopher Er of the Li 
family, composed it, embodying in his collection of aphorisms older 
proverbs and sayings, or whether it be the product of an oral tra- 





1 Though Professor Giles is acknowledged to be one of the foremost sinologues 
in the world, his dictionary in spite of its great preferences over other dictionaries 
is not without flaws. The China Review presented its readers in every consecu- 
tive number with emendations by E. H. Parker and E. von Zach. The former 
takes a special delight in carping at the prominent lexicographer, prefacing his 
comments in a Boxer-like cruel humor as follows (China Review, XXXIII., No. 1, 
p. 48): 

‘*Giles's Dictionary affords endless sport to the merry, and we may look for- 
ward to many a long year of sparring yet. I find it quite a mental relief, after the 
serious studies of the day, to indulge in a little Giles-baiting. It is all the more 
agreeable, in that I know it can never do any harm: in pachydermatousness Mr. 
Giles would give points to a hippopotamus, if not indeed to a rhinoceros; and 
there is not more danger of my fine shafts wounding his grizzly hide than there is 
of a dum-dum bullet piercing the latter pachyderm's skin.” 

Professor Giles also seems bent on making his dictionary a means for propa- 
gating his favorite doctrines. He actually inserts his views concerning the Tao 
Teh King under the word Zao. 
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dition, composed after the time of the burning of the books (212 
B. C.), although it would seem strange that, as was actually the 
case, several copies should have been rediscovered. On the as- 
sumption that the book is a forgery one would think that merely 
one copy should have been found. 

After all Professor Giles concedes that most of the pithy say- 
ings which render the Tao Teh King so attractive are genuine 
utterances of Lao-Tze, and the main thing, it seems to me, is the 
contents of the book and its spirit, not the authenticity of the edi- 
tion that now lies before us. At any rate, the antiquity of these re- 
markable utterances, even if their compilation in book-form were 
of a later date, is unequivocally assured. 

It is true that the Tao Teh King in its present shape is not a 
logically arranged presentation of a doctrine but a jumble of in- 
coherent remarks, a collection of aphorisms. But this neglected 
exterior of stylistic composition harbors gems of deepest wisdom 
and enables us to discern back of it a thinker of deep philosophical 
insight. It seems to me that if the book were the product of an 
imposter, the result would have been very different: the make-up 
would have been elegant, the style correct and clear, but the con- 
tents, poor in spirit, sectarian in tendency, and paltry in its con- 
tentions. Tradition tells us that Lao-Tze wrote his book as an old 
man, broken down with age and filled with gloomy anticipations 
as to the future of his country. He had retired from the field of 
his activity in the state of Cho, and was about to leave the country 
in a state of dejection. Accordingly Lao-Tze can no longer have 
been himself; he must have been like a noble ruin still reflecting 
the grandeur of former days. 

If the Tao Teh King is a fraud, its compiler must have been 
an unrivalled psychologist, for the book before us bears all the 
vestiges of the faults that old age is heir to. The author cares not 
for logical connexion, but he brings out plainly the burden of his 
message to the world. He repeats himself, he quotes proverbs 
and wise saws as they happen to suggest themselves, and thus, 
while the composition is loose and careless, the whole is after all 


impressive. 
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Supposing the book to be genuine and the tradition about its 
being written at the very end of its author’s career true, we can un- 
derstand Lao-Tze’s indignation at the ostentatious self-sufficiency 
of Chinese ceremonialism which seems to have been rampant from 
time immemorial even before Confucius made himself its apostle. 
It is natural for a man like Lao-Tze not to mention Confucius 
by name; in fact, he never mentions names, although his book is 
full of quotations. But he vents his feelings in unmistakable allu- 
sions about ceremonialism and the external show of virtue. It is 
scarcely probable that an imposter would have been so cunning as 
to speak in mere allusions. Imposters, as a rule, show unmistak- 
ably the purpose for which a book is forged. They want to use 
the authority of their master for an endorsement of their favorite 
views; and a pious Taoist would not have allowed an opportunity 
to slip without plainly denouncing Confucianism. Should we as- 
sume that he was artful enough to imitate a senile disregard of 
diction and oracular allusions to the dangers of growing Confucian- 
ism? We deem it highly improbable. 

If the Tao Teh King had been compiled in the way Profes- 
sor Giles suggests, from the authors who quoted sayings of Lao- 
Tze, the artificer of the book would certainly have tried to make 
the book complete and would not have omitted a number of the 
quotations which were just as accessible to him as the material 
which he is supposed to have incorporated in the Tao Teh King. 
On the other hand, it is likely that he would not have inserted 
quotations from the Yellow Emperor and other sources. 

I agree with Professor Giles that the text of the Tao Teh 
King must be regarded as corrupt or doubtful in many passages, 
and it seems to me that most of the corruptions arise from the fact 
that the book was written by an old man under aggravating cir- 
cumstances. The man who wrote it was great, but when he wrote 
it he was not in a condition to appear to advantage before literary 
critics. The agitation of his mind becomes apparent in the lack 
of logical cohesion, which became the source of doubts and sug- 
gestions for commentators and a cause of errors for copyists. 


Professor Giles says: 


1 
| 
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‘‘Truly we may say of every passage in Chinese literature, Quot homines, tot 
sententie; and the worst of it is that the outside public becomes daily more con- 
vinced that the Chinese is an ambiguous language, which is, as nearly as possible, 
in diametrical opposition to the truth.” 


I for one belong to that class of people who believe that the 
Chinese language offers more opportunities for vagueness than any 
other language known to me; and I envy Professor Giles the 
assurance with which he offers his translations as unequivocally 
correct. If I only could persuade myself to accept them without 
misgivings ! 

It is pleasant to deal with people who are outspoken, for they 
are definite in their opinions, and the directness with which they 
propound their arguments saves time. It is sometimes difficult to 
find out what those others mean who, though they have very de- 
cided views, neither affirm nor deny, thus leaving their readers in 
a quandary. Professor Giles, I am happy to say, belongs to the 
former class, but he might be positive without being severe on 
those who differ from him. 

The Chinese language is a Chinese puzzle, and the Tao Teh 
King is more so than any other book or classic, except the Yih 
King. Therefore sinologues have good reason to be charitable 
with one another. : 

The slovenliness of Lao-Tze’s style was the natural cause of 
the various text-corruptions which have crept in through careless 
copyists, but are by no means as numerous or as hopeless as Pro- 
fessor Giles would make us believe. Frequently his lack of pa- 
tience induces Professor Giles to reject a sentence unnecessarily. 
For instance, speaking of chapter 8, he says: 


‘Either Lao Tzu wrote unqualified nonsense, or he did not write that. In 
the former case, I think we should have heard less about him as one of the great 


early teachers of humanity.” 


We translate the chapter, which Professor Giles condemns as 


unqualified nonsense, as follows: 


‘‘Superior goodness resembleth water. Water in goodness benefiteth the ten 
thousand things, yet it quarreleth not. Because it dwelleth in places which the 
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multitude of men shun [seeking a position of lowliness], therefore it is near unto 
the eternal Reason. 

‘For a dwelling goodness chooses the level. Fora heart goodness chooses 
commotion. When giving, goodness chooses benevolence. In words, goodness 
chooses faith. In government goodness chooses order. In business goodness 
chooses ability. In its motion goodness chooses timeliness. It quarreleth not. 
Therefore it is not rebuked. 


Of chapter 11, Professor Giles says: 


‘*This chapter is beneath contempt. It is an illustration of the advantage of 
that which is non-existent; e. g., of the potentiality of ingress and egress by a win- 
dow or a door, in consequence of the absence of any resisting medium. It does 
not bear traces of the master’s hand.” 


Professor Giles does not seem to be familiar with the fact that 
Western philosophers, too, have been troubled with the problem of 
form. We cannot comprehend the world from matter and motion 
alone, from the material of which things consist, but there is an- 
other element to be considered which has so little to do with sub- 
stance of any kind that it evinces its efficiency by an absence of 
substance, thus justifying the old Eleatic paradox, that the part 
may be more than the whole. We translate chapter 11 as follows: 


‘Thirty spokes unite in one nave, and on that which is non-existent [on the 
hole in the nave] depends the wheel's utility. Clay is moulded into a vessel, and 
on that which is non-existent [on its hallowness] depends the vessel's utility. By 
cutting out doors and windows we build a house, and on that which is non-existent 
[on the empty space] depends the house's utility. 

‘* Therefore, when the existence of things is profitable, it is the non-existent in 


them which renders them useful.” 


The most prominent moral maxim of Lao-Tze is expressed in 
his doctrine of 4 4 wu wei, which literally means ‘‘non-action,” or 
‘‘not-doing.” The context of the many aphoristic sayings of the 
Tao Teh King makes it plain what Lao-Tze means by saying, 
‘¢He who makes mars” (see chapters 29 and 64). To make (we/) 
means artful interference and an unnatural assertion of our own 
unwarranted conceits or pretensions. The ‘‘not-doing,” accord- 
ingly, is the abstinence of all this and a /aissez-faire of the natural 


course of things. 
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Non-action is as important in life, as non-existence in things 
existing. As by carving out, or by taking away, we can give form 
to anything, so by doing the not-doing there is nothing that cannot 
be done. Says Lao-Tze: 


its HE HK 


‘' By not-doing there is nothing that cannot be done.” 


Professor Giles is presumably far from denying this interpre- 
tation of Lao-Tze’s wu wei; at any rate, he quotes Lao-Tze’s saying 
as genuine (chapter 43): 

‘*And so I know that there is advantage in non-action.” 

This sentence.is quoted by Huai Nan Tze as the moral to the 
following parable: 

‘Light asked Nothing if it really existed or not. Nothing did not answer, so 
Light set to work to watch it. All of a sudden he could not see it, or hear it, or 
touch it. ‘Bravo!’ cried Light; ‘who is equal to that? I can be nothing myself; 
but I can’t not be nothing.’” (Zoc. cét., p. 261.) 

With all respect for the high opinion which Professor Giles 
cherishes for Han Fei Tze, saying that his ‘‘ quotations make sense 
where the corresponding sentences in the Tao Teh King make non- 
sense,” I must confess that the sense of the sentence, ‘‘I can’t not 
be nothing,” is too deep for me. It is at best a joke. But con- 
ceptions about sense and nonsense differ. Take, for instance, the 
following sentence—Lao-Tze says: 


‘*The Tao produces oneness; oneness produces duality; duality produces 
trinity; trinity produces all things.” 

These ideas possess, in my opinion, in their literal significance 
good sense. Tao, i. e., the method of thinking, starts with unities: 
exhibiting dualities in contrasts or combinations, and finally pro- 
duces trinities by a synthesis of two ideas. All thinking is done in 
these trinity relations, just as trigonometry calculates everything 
by measuring triangles. But Professor Giles, discovering in Mr. 
Balfour’s translation a bad mistake in Latin grammar,! condemns 
Lao-Tze’s proposition without further ado, saying (/oc. cit., p. 260): 





1 He makes the plural of ‘‘afflatus,” ‘‘afflatz”’! 
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‘The whole passage reminds me of a numerical proverb which I used to hear 
quoted by my great-grandmother : 


One fool makes many, 
And so the world do continue.” 


Chapter 41 contains a series of lines among which we read : 


‘Those enlightened by tao appear dark, 
Those advanced by reason appear retreating.” 


‘The greatest whiteness appears like shame, 
The completest virtue appears insufficient.” 


And further on: 


‘The largest vessel is not yet completed, 
The loudest voice is void of speech.” 


Obviously Lao-Tze means that the sage is not ostentatious 
and appears ignorant to the vulgar—an idea expressed repeatedly 
in the Tao Teh King, that genuine innocence is lacking in the 
sense of shame, that the largest vessel (the empire or the world) is 
never complete and the most powerful revelation of truth cannot 
be exhausted in words. Professor Giles translates one of these sen- 


tences as follows: 


‘* He who is truly pure behaves as though he were sullied ; He who has virtue 
in abundance behaves as though it were not enough.” 


And as to the last line he says: 


‘‘The meaning is: 
“A great thing takes long to complete, 
A great sound is seldom heard.” 


The meaning is explained by a quotation from Han Fei Tze as 
follows: 


‘‘The king of Ch‘u did nothing for the first three years of his reign. His 
Prime Minister then observed, ‘There has been a bird sitting three years quite 
still, without wings, without flying, and without uttering a sound. How can your 
Majesty explain that?’ ‘It was probably letting its wings grow,’ replied the king, 
‘and occupied itself meanwhile in watching the people. When it does fly, it will 
soar to heaven. When it does cry, there will be consternation among men. Be 
not afraid. I understand you.’ Six months afterwards the king took the reins of 
government into his own hands, and ruled with unparalleled success.” 
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The meaning of Lao-Tze’s sentences is profound, but Han Fei 
Tze’s explanation appears to me too trivial to be helpful. 

There are many more of Professor Giles’s interpretations of 
passages quoted in a similar way from Lao-Tze which will scarcely 
recommend themselves to sinologists, and the arguments offered to 
prove his views are not convincing. 

For instance: . 

The passage, ‘‘there is no sin greater than 7% yz,” i. e., desire 
(chapter 46), is accepted as genuine because quoted by Han Fei 
Tze; but Professor Giles insists that yz must be translated by 
‘¢ambition,” simply because ‘‘ Han Fei Tzu instances the ambition 
of certain famous personages and so settles the point.”” Comment- 
ing upon another sentence (of chapter 71) Professor Giles says of 
Huai Nan Tze, his other great authority : 

‘*He quotes the passage, probably as Lao Tzu uttered it, before the compiler 
of the Tao Té King set to work to compress here, to expand there, never for the 
better but always for the worse, and then to serve up with padding of his own as 
the work of one of the mightiest teachers of old.” 


The passage which is commonly interpreted as Lao-Tze’s com- 
plaints about the Pharisees of Confucianism (chapter 19), viz.: 


‘Abandon your saintliness,! discard your prudence, and the people will gain a 
hundredfold,” . 


is interpreted by Professor Giles on the basis of Huai Nan Tze’s 
comments as follows: 


‘‘The real truth is that the Confucianists took up arms against a phrase, the 
exact import of which they misapprehended and were led to regard as an attack 
upon their own traditions. What Lao Tzu meant to say was that, with less wisdom 
and knowledge, the world would get on better. For instance, as Huai Nan Tzu 
explains the sentence, there would be no thieves, inasmuch as successful theft im- 
plies considerable mental power. 

‘‘The saying occurs in a slightly different form in Chuang Tzu. Some one 
asked Lao Tzu how the world would go along without government; to which Lao 
Tzu replied by showing how violence and disorder had always been conspicuous 
during the reigns even of the wisest emperors, and in spite of carefully-framed 





1 For reasons unknown to me, Professor Giles here, as in other passages, trans- 
lates ‘‘ wisdom” for ‘‘saintliness.” 
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codes of laws. ‘ Therefore it has been said, abandon wisdom and discard knowi- 
edge, and the empire will be at peace.’ ”' 

Huai Nan Tze’s explanation of Lao-Tze’s philosophy, to make 
people too stupid for criminals, appears to me so trivial, so foolish, 
and at the same time so immoral, implying an obvious misconcep- 
tion of Lao-Tze’s main contentions, that Professor Giles must par- 
don me for still adhering to the traditional interpretation of the 
passage. 

Chapter 54 concludes with the phrase: 

‘¢ How in the world do I know that it is so?” and Lao-Tze 
adds: ‘‘By this!” 

So far as I know all commentators agree that Lao-Tze means 
to say ‘‘by this my tao (or Reason) which I am preaching to the 
world. I see no other possible explanation, and thus Mr. Chalmer 
translates ‘‘By this way’; Mr. Balfour, ‘‘By this method”; and 
Professor Giles adds (I. c., p. 267): 

‘In which case we are left stranded with a ‘method’ which comes from noth- 
ing and leads to nowhere.” 

This comment may be racy, even witty, but it is not fair.} 

Professor Giles translates the beginning of chapter 36 quoted 
by Han Fei Tze in these words: 

‘‘I£ you would contract, you must first expand. If you would weaken, you 
must first strengthen. If you would take, you must first give.” 

Must a general indeed first strengthen the enemy before he 
weakens him?. Professor Giles’s translation gives no sense and his 
construction is impossible. My own translation is more literal and 
comes nearer the truth:. 

‘‘That which is about to contract has surely been [first] expanded. That 
which is about to weaken has surely been [first] strengthened. That which is 
about to fall has surely been [first] raised. That which is about to be despoiled 
has surely been [first] endowed.” 

In spite of his dependence upon Han Fei Tze and Huai Nan 
Tze, Professor Giles does not hesitate to appropriate for Lao-Tze 





1 Professor Giles is opposed to translating ¢ao by reason, but it would lead me 
here too far to point out how groundless his objections are. 
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such sayings as betray an unusual depth of thought. Thus he says 
of the famous passage in chapter 49: 

‘‘This chapter contains one very remarkable saying which I have no hesita- 
tion in attributing to Lao Tzu, although I have so far failed to discover it in any 
of his disciples’ works." 


Professor Giles translates the passage as follows: 


‘*To the good I would be good. To the not-good I would also be good, in 
order to make them good.” 


In translating this passage, Professor Giles interprets  & ¢eh 
(virtue) to mean # ¢eh, ‘‘to obtain,” saying that this substitution 
‘¢is common enough in archaic Chinese.” The fact is (as I found 
out myself since the publication of my edition of the Tao Teh King) 
that one of the very best editions actually reads 7 ¢eh, to obtain, 
for f& ¢eh, virtue. Adopting this reading, I propose to render the 
passage as follows: 

‘*The good I meet with goodness, the bad I also meet with goodness. Thus I 
actualise goodness. The faithful I meet with faith, the faithless I also meet with 
faith, thus I actualise faith." 


My version differs from that of Professor Giles and I think 
renders the sense more accurately. Supposing we had the word 
‘‘to gooden” in English in the sense of ‘‘being good toward,” a 
literal version would run thus: ‘‘The good ones I gooden; the 
not-good ones I also gooden, to obtain (viz., actualise) goodness.”’ 
The translation of Professor Giles not only assumes that the pro- 
noun ‘‘them,” which is not in the text, must be understood, but 
also implies that thus Lao-Tze would ‘‘make” the bad good. Even 
if we grant that the word # shan could be twisted to mean ‘‘to make 
good,” instead of “‘to gooden”’ (i. e., to be good oneself), the light 
which our knowledge of Lao-Tze’s moral doctrines throws on this 
passage demands that we interpret the words as meaning that his 
purpose is to realise goodness first of all in himself, without bother- 
ing about the badness of others. The utilitarian turn which Pro- 
fessor Giles gives to the sentence does not appeal to me as the 
genuine sentiment of Lao-Tze. 

I will not carry the discussion any further, although I feel 
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tempted to have my say on several other points made by Professor 
Giles and might also indicate points of agreement ;! but I will only 
add that though I can accept neither Professor Giles’s arguments 
nor his main conclusion, I have learned a great deal from his un- 
questionably racy and vigorous article on ‘‘The Remains of Lao 
Tzu.” His positive tone and the apparent arbitrariness of his views 
do not disturb me. I am satisfied with the result that his articles 
and books have been helpful to me, and I will not on account of a 
radical disagreement as to our conclusions, withhold from him the 
gratitude I owe him for his labors, which are both instructive and 
suggestive. 

I conclude by quoting from Professor Giles his comments on 
the gem of Lao-Tze’s sayings: 


RE LV 


‘*Requite hatred with goodness." ? 


which (as Professor Giles says) ‘‘has justly been held to confer 
upon its author the catchet of a great Teacher.” 
Professor Giles says: 


‘*Those who, wanting in the logical faculty, have been foolish enough to say 
that the Golden Rule of Confucius ranks lower than the Golden Rule of Christ, 
have here had to take their shoes from off their feet and admit that they are upon 
holy ground. Nevertheless, Dr. Legge, the greatest offender of all on the Golden 
Rule question, because the most competent in other respects, cannot resist flinging 
one little pebble at Lao Tzu’s gigantic monolith among aphorisms: ‘There hardly 
belongs to it a moral character.’ 

‘*But we may safely leave this one of Lao Tzu's sayings to rest upon its own 


merits.” 
* 
a * 


Professor Giles has dug out from the writings of Lao-Tze’s 
disciples some agrapha which are worth mentioning. 





1 When I translated the Tao Teh King, I had not seen Professor Giles'’s ar- 
ticle, and it is a satisfaction to me to find that my translation essentially agrees 
with his versions as against others in passages quoted by him from chapters 5, 7, 
13, 27, 29, 33, 38, 63, 64, 65 and 78. 

2 Professor Giles translates: ‘‘Recompense injury with kindness.” 
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Han Fei Tze quotes from Lao-Tze this sentence: 
AES ITZABEKAALASEKUL BHR 
which means: 

‘‘Pao Kuei avoided floods by stopping the cracks in his dike; Chang-jen 
guarded against fire by plastering up the fissures [of his stove]." ! 

The quotation may be a genuine agraphon of Lao-Tze, a saying 
not written down by himself but preserved by oral tradition, until 
Han Fei Tze cited it. But it may not be; for we must remember 
that Lao-Tze never mentions names in the Tao Teh King. 

The same author tells a story of little significance and adorns 
it with this saying of Lao Tze: 


BARECH 


‘*The wise man takes time by the forelock."? 


Another sentence which occurs in a modified form in the Tao 
Teh King (chapter 27) is quoted by Huai Nan Tze thus: 


BENE N ZF 


‘*Do not value the man, value the abilities.” 


The story which Huai Nan Tze tells to illustrate the meaning 
of the sentence, though lacking in superiority, is somewhat more 
interesting than other stories of his, which therefore are left un- 
quoted. Professor Giles condenses it in these words: 


‘‘Huai Nan Tzu says, a certain general of the Ch‘u State was fond of sur- 
rounding himself with men of ability, and once even went so far as to engage a 
man who represented himself as a master-thief. His retainers were aghast; but 
shortly afterwards their State was attacked by the Ch‘i State, and then, when for- 
tune was adverse and all was on the point of being lost, the master-thief begged to 
be allowed to try his skill. He went by night into the enemy’s camp, and stole 
their general's bed-curtain. This was returned next morning with a message that 
it had been found by one of the soldiers who was gathering fuel. The same night 
our master-thief stole the general's pillow, which was restored with a similar mes- 
sage; and the following night he stole the long pin used to secure the hair. ‘Good 





1 Since I make these quotations from Professor Giles, I feel in duty bound to 
quote the translations in his own words. 

2 Professor Giles's translation is idiomatic or rather Shakespearean language. 
Literally the sentence reads: ‘‘The saintly man in [the right] time attends to 
[his] business.” 
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heavens!’ cried the general at a council of war, ‘they will have my head next.’ 
Upon which the army of the Ch‘i State was withdrawn.” 

We conclude our article with the quotation of a noble senti- 
ment which is as fit a subject for a sermon to-day as it was in the 
days of Lao-Tze. It is recorded by Huai Nan Tze, and is related 
by Professor Giles as follows: 

‘*When a certain ruler was besieging an enemy's town, a large part of the 
wall fell down; whereupon the former gave orders to beat a retreat at once. ‘For,’ 
said he in reply to the remonstrances of his officers, ‘a gentleman never hits a man 
who is down’ @ FREARR 1 ‘Let them rebuild their wall, and then we will 


renew the attack.’ This noble behavior so delighted the enemy that they tendered 
allegiance on the spot. Truly the feudal age of China was not wanting in lessons 


of magnanimity and heroism.” 


How much better would Western diplomats and generals have 
succeeded in their dealings with China if they had known more 
about Chinese literature, Chinese religion, and Chinese ideals of 


gentlemanly behavior ! 


EDITorR. 





1 Literally: ‘‘The superior man not threatens the man in [a state of being] 


down.” 
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FRANCE. 


G. BARZELLOTTI, of the University of Rome, offers us 
¢ in his La Philosophie de Taine, a work translated from the 
Italian by M. Dietrich, the most extensive study which has yet 
been made of this eminent man and one which in many respects 
may be regarded as definitive. M. Barzellotti professes a sincere 
admiration for Taine, but he always maintains towards him his free- 
dom of judgment, and never once condones his weaknesses. He 
knows Taine thoroughly, and no less so the philosophical world 
from which he sprang, and he has skilfully and accurately indi- 
cated the points which unite him with English, German, and Ital- 
ian thought. I may add that not only a professional philosopher 
speaks and renders judgment in M. Barzellotti, but also a man of 
broad intelligence whose insight extends to all the affairs of life. 
The feature which strikes me every day more and more forcibly 
in Taine is the philosophical violence, if I may use the term, which 
has led him to compress all his observations into a few formule of 
astounding simplicity,—a real defect in my judgment and one in 
consequence of which his work is not destined to last. This proce- 
dure aided him wonderfully in the presentation of his materials, 
and contributed much to his success. The reading world loves ‘cut 
and dried” solutions even though they be wrong; precise points of 
view, even though cramped in range; the reduction of things to a 
few visible lines, even though these be misleading. They think 
that the questions thus presented to their minds have found their 
solutions, and they revel for the time being in that pleasurable 
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sentiment of intellectual repose which is always so dear to our in- 
dolence. 

All in all, it is well that science should successively undertake 
to discover—and writers of exuberant temperament appear emi- 
nently adapted to this task—the different factors which explain na- 
ture, art, and history. Truth is so intricate and shows so many 
faces that the exhibition of any one of them is commendable, even 
though it be grossly exaggerated. 

Taine was essentially a man of this type, and this salient fea- 
ture of his character, viz., ‘‘the abuse of logical deduction pro- 
jected into the infinite variety of the facts of life,” could not escape 
the penetrating eye of his critic. I cannot dwell at greater length 
upon the work of M. Barzellotti, which should be read to be ap- 
preciated. The last chapter alone, Zaine ¢crivain, philosophe et 
homme, is sufficient to give it a place among our best critical pro- 
ductions.} 

* . * 

M. pvE Roserty, in his Constitution de 1’ éthique, the fourth essay 
of his series bearing the general title Z¢higue, pursues untiringly 
the exposition of his views of ethics considered as elementary so- 
ciology. 

The central fact of his conception is that of socta/ or collective 
bsychism, of which he never ceases giving us a fresh definition. The 
regular and indefinitely prolonged contact of individuals,—of sim- 
ple, psycho-physical units, —results, according to his theory, first in 
the formation of social groups and of their corresponding corporate 
mind, and then in the formation of social individuals and of their 
special mentality. It is never the individual that creates the group ; 
on the contrary, the groups shape the individual to their likeness. 
The division of psychology into collective psychology and individ- 
ual psychology appears a simple artifice of the intellect. In reality, 
the bio-social combination is presented as a process of which one 





1I ought to add that the translation, which has been entrusted to the facile 
pen of M. Dietrich, is excellent, and will place him in the first rank of our French 


translators. 
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phase, that called ‘‘collective,” precedes and prepares the way for 
the other, that called ‘‘intellectual.” 

Thus, the mental fact appears to M. de Roberty as the neces- 
sary consequence of the socéa/ fact, and this is the reason why he 
divides psychology into two parts, one belonging to biology and 
the other, the more extensive part, to sociology. On the other 
hand, it appears to him no less evident that the evolution of minds 
precedes and controls, as Comte also held, the evolution of socie- 
ties. The reason which he gives for this apparent contradiction is 
that our needs are ends which re-engender their primitive cause ; 
that is to say, if sociality has given rise to reason and to knowl- 
edge, reason and knowledge have in their turn become ends, mo- 
tives of action, capable of re-creating and reinforcing the sociality 
which gave them birth. In fine, a ¢e/eological series is opposed to 
the purely causa/ series, and it is in the former that the so-called 
intellectual evolution controls all the other social changes. 

Whilst Comte attributes this evolution to philosophical con- 
ceptions, M. de Roberty very correctly subordinates philosophy to 
science. The new science, he writes, does not enrich the old phi- 
losophy ; it undermines and ruins it; the ‘‘constitution” of a sci- 
ence always marks a defeat for contemporary philosophy. The 
four principal stages of social life should accordingly be arranged 
in this order: Science, philosophy, art, labor. Science creates 
those blossoms of the mind which are known as philosophies and 
religions, and science is reflected in art and in labor. 

Another consequence of these principles is that ethics is not 
separated from the great body of sociological studies; we must not 
say with Comte that ethics is subordinate to sociology, or speak 
with Littré of a ‘‘subjective theory of man,” who is to be fashioned 
by ethics, esthetics, and psychology. Severed from the social fact, 
these theories have no meaning ; to explain history sociology is no 
longer obliged to revert to some particular factor, such as the 
struggle for life, elimination, population, etc.: the real central fact, 
the phenomenon which is anterior to and exterior to the mental 
fact, subsequent to and exterior to the vital fact, is the transmuta- 
tion of the organic or biological fact into the supra-organic fact ; 
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that is to say, the transformation of the species or race into society, 
of egoism and of strife into altruism and co-operation. Philosophy, 
ethics, and religion spring out of society, and undergo transforma- 
tion coincidently with it. 

Such is the doctrine of M. de Roberty in the form which he 
has given it in his new volume. I am not absolutely certain, how- 
ever, that I have reproduced or arranged his ideas with perfect 
accuracy ; it is to be desired that he should some day present him- 
self a résumé of his entire philosophy, so as to forestall all possi- 
bility of wrong impressions, for his work certainly merits wider 


dissemination. 
* 
x * 


In psychology, I am pleased to be able to note an excellent 
work by M. Fr. PauLuan, entitled La psychologie de l’invention. 
M. Paulhan sets up a progression sharply marked by the following 
three stages: routine, imitation, and invention. In his mind, in- 
vention signifies a rupture with routine; it supplies a new fact 
which is hostile to routine and to imitation and profits by them as 
later they in their turn profit by invention. The inventive synthe- 
sis appears as a simple element in a long concatenation of facts. 
Invention develops,—and it is on this point that the analysis of M. 
Paulhan is most interesting,—either by evolution, by transforma- 
tion, or by deviation. Development by evolution is equivalent to 
increased systematisation, or progress; there is increase of the 
number of the elements and greater harmony among the relations 
that unite them. The accident of circumstances in invention cer- 
tainly plays a great réle; but M. Paulhan is rightly of the opinion 
that evolution is not entirely accidental and that a primitive ten- 
dency exercises upon the development of the inventive germ a de- 
termining action. 

Whereas evolution implies the logical systematisation of suc- 
cessive events, ¢ransformation on the contrary implies more incohe- 
rence and opposition among them. It is a regular development, 
which is accomplished sometimes even at the expense of elimina- 
ting the original idea. Deviation borrows from both processes; it 
is marked by the development of parasitic and discordant parts. 
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But always under all of these three forms we have some kind of 
systematisation, the advance of which is more cr less regular, a 
sort of crystallisation of the thought about a primitive nucleus, 
MM. Séailles, Guyau, Ribot have considered invention as a 
continuation of instinct. M. Paulhan observes that it is a continu- 
ation of instinct by opposition to instinct, that it is therefore the 
result of struggle, and that it is owing to this that it is precisely 
that which it is. His thesis is erected upon numerous examples 
which render his work clear and attractive. This little volume 
adds a valuable page to the already rich store of this author’s pro- 


ductions. 


* 
5 ak 


M. Amép£E Matacriv, in a rapid and excellent Zssai sur l’ésthé- 
tigue de Lotze, makes us acquainted with a part of the labors of this 
illustrious master not generally known. From this study it would 
appear that if Lotze did not succeed in freeing himself from the 
metaphysical idealism of Kant and Hegel, he was still a genuine 
precursor of Fechner. His peculiar bent forced him to carry the 
subject of esthetics into the domain of experimental psychology ; 
it was impossible for him to conceive of an esthetics in which ac- 
count was not taken of the immediate phenomena of sensation, and 
he also endeavored to estimate the réle of the motor stages which 
sensation involves. Himself a master of technique, his work is 
rich in interesting remarks upon the special arts, as music, archi- 
tecture, painting, sculpture, and poetry. The little volume of M. 
Matagrin therefore appears to me to be a useful addition to the 
critical history of philosophy. " 

* * 

The very remarkable work of M. Scipio SIGHELE, viz., La foule 
criminelle, is too well known to our readers to justify much discus- 
sion of the second edition now offered to us. This second edition, 
however, has been almost remodelled and so constitutes in large 
part an altogether new work. M. Sighele no longer limits his treat- 
ment to the crimes of mobs, but extends it to the various other 
manifestations of men in masses; with the result that his work 
constitutes a solid contribution to that collective psychology which 
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it is so much to the credit of the Italian school of criminal anthro- 
pology to have established. 

‘¢ The powers of men gathered together in masses are destroyed 
and not increased.” This profound thought, incidentally advanced 
by Gabelli, appears to M. Sighele to cover an entire order of phe- 
nomena which merits study. The gatherings of men do not repro- 
duce the psychology of the individuals composing them, and the 
less so as these individuals are more heterogeneous and not bound 
together organically. This is a law that furnishes the key to many 
events. 

Several observers have recognised the same truth ; one of them 
whom I have never seen mentioned and whom M. Sighele cannot 
know, is Baron de Vitrolles in his Mémoires et relations politiques 
(Paris, Charpentier, 1884). ‘‘One cannot but think,” writes Vit- 
rolles from personal experience, ‘‘that the individual value of those 
collective bodies which are called councils or assemblies, mathe- 
matically speaking, falls far short of the average value of the intel- 
lects composing them and that it diminishes in the direct ratio of 
the numbers constituting them. ... Where unity is necessary, the 


deliberation of several always tends to disintegration,” etc. 


* 
* * 


From the pen of the late lamented Louis BourpDgEau, who was 
a courageous and honest worker, we have a posthumous volume 
entitled Le probleme de la vie, Essai de sociologie générale. In Book 
I., M. Bourdeau attempts ‘‘an analysis of the individual life,” an 
analysis of the elements of the body and of the correlative psychi- 
cal functions; in Book II., he sketches his ‘‘syntheses of the col- 
lective life,” from the symbiosis of human beings to the cosmical 
syntheses; Book III., entitled ‘‘Conclusions and Deductions,” 
treats of the problem of evil in nature, and of positive ethics as de- 
duced from the laws of life. 

We shall dwell on two salient features of the doctrine of M. 
Bourdeau, relative to the evolution and the government of the 
world. ‘‘The same progression,” he writes, ‘‘which leads from 
the atom to man necessarily continues from man to the cosmos; 
thought cannot break this rational concatenation. Since forces 
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all manifest themselves in the great totality of things with differ- 
ent degrees of intensity or attenuation, since there are everywhere 
mechanism and movement, physical forces in action, activities in 
play, and life in the potential state, so everywhere there must be 
psychism in preparation or in development.” On the other hand: 
‘‘That there is in the universality of things a principle of psychi- 
cal action which co-ordinates them, controls them, directs their 
evolution, and leads them to a definite end, cannot be doubted 
when one reflects on the harmony of the great body of facts which 
point to this opinion.” Adopting the opinion of Leibnitz, which 
likens God or the reason of things to a ‘‘necessary substance ”’ from 
which everything emanates, ‘‘here,”” says M. Bourdeau, ‘‘should 
be the terminating point of every conception of divinity, and the 
notion of the other affords a more exact expression of it than myth- 
ological entities, which are but mere likenesses of man enlarged 
and transferred to Heaven.” 

With respect to the problem of evil, the author offers the only 
possible solution, which is that of laboring to disengage the good 
from the evil and to accept death itself as the necessary condition 


of all progress. 
* ? * 


M. ALBERT LECLERE, in an Zssai sur le droit d’affirmer, proves 
himself a subtle, and perhaps too subtle a, dialectician. To criti- 
cise the concepts of ‘‘consciousness” and ‘‘phenomenon” on the 
principle of Parmenides that the contradictory can be neither real 
nor thought: to establish the negations and affirmations essential 
to ‘thought in itself,”—such are the objects of this work and such 
its method. Absolute negation of the phenomenal (of conscious- 
ness, phenomenon, and science conceived as real fact), justification 
of science considered as purely ideal fact, establishment of a spir- 
itualistic metaphysics and of an ethics correlated with this meta- 
physics and of which the certainty is guaranteed by the condition 
that its development is normal to the thought: such are its results. 
‘¢ The world of science is illusory,” writes M. Leclére; ‘‘the science 
of this world is not the science of reality of any kind; the sciences 
have no other value than that of pure achievements of an under- 
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standing which so far as it is concrete thought is nothing but the 
illusory act of postulating the world and of thinking itself thinking 
and thinking it.”” He deduces from these declarations the conclu- 
sion that there is no meaning in opposing science to religion and 
that there can be no real conflict between science on the one hand 
and religion of any kind on the other. 

The book, in fine, is a species of rehabilitation of Eleaticism 


based on new data and decked out with new arguments. 
* 


* * 

The work of M. Cu. RenouviEr, Les dilemmes de la métaphy- 
sigue pure, is deserving of more than the few lines’ comment we can 

-give it. This work is in every way remarkable, and quite worthy 
of its eminent author. M. Renouvier has applied himself to the 
task of disengaging the principles to which we are led in all dis- 
cussions touching philosophical concepts,—principles which are 
reducible to five in his analysis, viz., the principle of condition and 
contradiction, the principle of substance, the principle of infinity, 
the principle of determinism, and the principle of consciousness. 
The explanation which he gives of each of these principles consti- 
tutes a sort of history of philosophy in its entirety, clearly and dis- 
tinctly classified and admirably ordered. But the peculiar object 
of his work is the establishment of a doctrine, and the novel fea- 
ture of this doctrine is the critical method which M. Renouvier em- 
ploys. 

In connexion with each of the principles in question, under the 
titles ‘*The Unconditioned,” ‘‘The Conditioned,” ‘‘Substance,” 
‘¢The Law or Function of Phenomena,” ‘‘The Infinite,” ‘‘ The Fi- 
nite,” ‘* Determinism,” ‘‘ Liberty,” ‘‘ Things,”’ and ‘‘ Persons,” he 
formulates two contradictory propositions, which form the dilemmas 
between which our mind must choose. Then by a comparison of 
these dilemmas he endeavors to determine the logical relations of 
the theses on the one hand and of the antitheses on the other, and 
finally addresses himself to the task of reducing these five alterna- 
tives to a single final and fundamental alternative. 

The theses of the dilemmas appear to him connected with one 
another by the principle of relativity, which they apply to the funda- 
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mental notions of metaphysics: the notion of condition and the de- 
terminations of quality, quantity, causality, and consciousness, or per- 
sonality. The antitheses are connected with the principle of rela- 
tivity by their common opposition. These bonds of connexion, 
however, are not so rigid but that the theses and the antitheses 
may range themselves in rigorous logical order, or that even the 
admission of one thesis excludes its reciprocal in the ratiocinations 
of philosophy. The question is accordingly to discover the funda- 
mental alternative, ‘‘the most favorable point of division for the 
logical exposition of the two opposed syntheses”: and it is at the 
dilemma of determinism and liberty where M. Renouvier deems it 
obligatory to stop. Either, says he, determinism and its conse- 
quences: the infinite, universal substance, the illusion of acting, 
etc.; or liberty, given in the consciousnesses which find their motives 
in themselves, and the large outlook of the “possible.” Liberty 
accordingly is for him the fundamental and rational belief; and 
determinism here opposes personalism. At the bottom we invari- 
ably see that the mind stumbles at the difficulty of conceiving how 
anything new is produced in the world and how conditions even 
relatively constant recur. The question is to learn whether belief 
in liberty is sufficient to dissolve it, whether the thesis is not as 
necessary to us as the antithesis, whether consequently the choice 
is necessary or even possible between the dilemmas of pure meta- 
physics. 

* tr * 

M. ReENovviER has written an instructive preface to a philo- 
sophical dialogue composed by M. Louis Prat, under the title of 
Le mystére de Platon. This dialogue is a fine composition and I 
have much admiration for this form of discussion ; but unfortunately 
the time for the perusal of such works is lacking to us, and modern 
readers demand volumes that may be quickly read and that offer 
clear and precise conclusions. 

The series of Great Philosophers is continued with Saint Au- 
gustin by M. L’aBBt JULES Martin. This important work has been 
written with competence and breadth of view and may be read with 


profit. 
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M. BINET gives us a volume, Za suggestibilité,1 as well as three 
important contributions in the Année psychologique, bearing respec- 
tively the titles: Mouvelles recherches sur la consommation du pain 
dans ses rapports avec le travail intellectuel, Attention et adaptation, 
and Recherches sur la sensibilité tactile pendant létat de distraction. 

I should mention further from the pen of MLiE. Lucie Faure, 
the daughter of the late lamented president of the French Republic, 
a study on Mewman, Sa vie et ses oeuvres (Perrin, publisher); from 
the pen of M. G. FonsEcriveE, Za crise sociale (Lecoffre, publisher); 
from the pen of M. F. Butsson, four beautiful lectures bearing the 
title, Za religion, la morale, et la science: Leur confit dans l'éducation 
contemporaine (Fishbacher, publisher); from the pen of M. R. DE 
Gourmont, La culture des idées (‘‘Mercure de France’’); and finally, 
from the pen of M. BERNARD Pérez, the second edition of his ad- 
mirable and finely conceived study, Mes deux chats: Fragment de 
philosophie comparée (F. Alcan, publisher). 


LucIien ARREAT. 
Paris. 





1Schleicher Fréres, publishers. The other works mentioned are published by 
F. Alcan. 








CRITICISMS AND DISCUSSIONS. 


LAO-TZE AND PROFESSOR GILES. 


[In reply to an inquiry as to the validity of my arguments against the position 
of Professor Giles with respect to the authenticity of Lao-Tze's Tao Teh King, 
Mr. Teitaro Suzuki, a Japanese scholar, has written the following comments in 
criticism of my own and Professor Giles's positions. Since these comments con- 
tain a good deal of material that will be of assistance to our readers in forming 
their opinion, we have deemed it pertinent to publish them here.—Zd. ] 


The Tao Teh King is a collection of aphorisms and not a systematic treatise 
on philosophy. Is this, however, reasonable ground for assuming that Lao-Tze 
wrote his work when his health was broken down, and does this fact account for his 
somewhat unintelligible style of writing? I think not. The probability is that Lao- 
Tze was not so careful in writing as modern writers are, and that he simply put 
down his thoughts as they flashed through his mind, however incoherent they 
were. Chinese philosophers, before the introduction of Buddhism, were as a rule 
very unsystematic. As for Lao-Tze, this irregularity was in full accord with his 
character and mode of thinking. 

Further, allow me to say that Sze-Ma Ch‘ien was not an admirer of Lao-Tze. 
Everything in the Sz kz tends to prove the contrary or at least goes to show that 
he was favorably disposed towards Confucianism and not Taoism. His father, 
however, seems to have had a liking for Lao-Tze. 

It is difficult to understand how Mr. Giles can imagine he finds a support in 
Sze-Ma Ch‘ien’s Historical Records (the Shz kz) for his theory of the unauthen- 
ticity of Lao-Tze’s Tao Teh King, for there are in addition to the one quoted by 
Dr. Carus in the present number of 7he Monist, pp. 574, a number of quite ex- 
plicit passages in the Records which prove the contrary; and the assertion that 
Sze-Ma Ch‘ien ‘‘had never set eyes upon the work” of Lao-Tze, must be rejected 
as unwarranted. Here are some quotations which cannot be reconciled with Pro- 


fessor Giles's criticism : 
1. In summing up Lao-Tze's doctrine in a brief epilogue to the collective lives 
of Lao Tan, Chuang Chou, Han Fei, and Shén Pu-hai, Sze-Ma Ch‘ien says: 
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‘‘The Tao that is most honored by Lao-Tze is void and non-existent, and 
[spontaneously] responds to impulses; its modifications are endless. Therefore 
his writings and phraseology are full of mystery and beyond comprehension. . . .” 
SFRHRAM BRE AKRKS KBR Koes 

Could Sze-Ma Ch‘ien make this statement without ever having set eyes on 
Lao-Tze’s work ? 

2. Sze-Ma Ch‘ien occasionally quotes Lao-Tze. Here are a few of the quo- 
tations I have found while turning over the leaves of the Siz &z at random. 

a, In the introductory remark to the Lives of the Merciless Judges (Bio- 
graphical Section 62), Sze-Ma Ch‘ien, speaking of both Lao-Tze and Confucius 
quotes the following passages from Lao-Tze: ‘‘ Superior virtue makes no show of 
virtue, therefore it has virtue. Inferior virtue never loses sight of virtue, therefore 
it has no virtue.!_ (The more discriminating become laws and ordinances, the more 
there appear thieves and robbers. )” 

LBABEUAB TRAFKRBEZURB (ERER EMSA) 

He adds: ‘' How well remarked!” 

But these first two passages are exactly what we now find in Chapter 38 of the 
Tao Teh King. Mr. Giles, who thinks that the characters not quoted by Han Fei 
Tze are not genuine, omits the second passage F #3 A 49 i LY 98 fH and de- 
clares that it ‘‘makes nonsense" (p. 256) and weakens the whole drift of the chap- 
ter. Further, his interpretation of the first passage is strange. In archaic Chinese 
4) teh, to obtain, frequently stands for 43 teh, virtue, not, as Professor Giles 
claims, 7 ¢eh, virtue, for ri teh, to obtain. The passage should read accord- 
ingly, ‘‘ The highest virtue makes no show of virtue, therefore it is virtue.”? 

The characters of the passage quoted above in parentheses do not appear in 
the present Tao Teh King. But the sense is quite Laotzean: ‘‘ The more discrim- 
inating become laws and ordinances, the more there appear thieves and robbers." ® 

A little farther down in the same introductory remark mentioned above, Sze- 
Ma Ch‘ien again alludes to Lao-Tze together with Confucius, though this time he 
does not mention Lao-Tze’s name, but quotes the well-known passage, ‘‘When 
inferior men hear of the Tao, they greatly ridicule it.” 

B. The second sentence of the first chapter is quoted by Sung Chung and Chia 
Y after their interview with the astrologer Sze-ma Chi-chu, above referred to (the 
Biographical Section 67). The quotation is not quite literal; it reads: 

Hz aE 

‘‘The unnameable is the beginning of the ten thousand things,” and not (as 

reads the text of the Tao Teh King) ‘‘ of heaven and earth.” 





1 Dr. Carus's translation with a little modification. 

2 This first passage is also quoted by an astrologer called Sze-ma Chi-chu 
whose life forms the Biographical Section 67 of the Siz kz. 

3 The same idea is expressed in Chapter 19. 
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y. As an introductory remark to his Lives of Industrial Men (Biographical 
Section 69), Sze-Ma Ch‘ien quotes a part of Chapter 80 in the Tao Teh King, the 
same which Professor Giles condemns as ‘‘pitchforked into the Tao Teh King.” 
The quotation in full runs as follows: ‘‘ When administration reaches its perfec- 
tion, neighboring states are within sight of one another, the voices of cocks and 
dogs are heard everywhere, the people are delighted with their food, pleased with 
their clothes, contented with their customs, and rejoice in their business. Up to 
old age and death, they do not have any intercourse with one another [as all their 
wants are satisfied at home].” 

6. At the end of the Biographical Section 45 (lives of some famous physicians) 
Sze-Ma Ch‘ien quotes a modified version of the first passage of Chapter 31 in the 
Tao Teh King. The quotation reads: ‘‘Excellence and beauty are things un- 
blessed.” The truth of this saying is proved by the story of a physician who was 
persecuted by his rivals on account of his superiority. 

These allusions apparently prove that Sze-Ma Ch‘ien’s knowledge of Lao-Tze 
was not a mere matter of oral tradition, but that he was intimately acquainted with 
Lao-Tze’s work; and when we consider the significance of this fact in conjunction 
with the statement given by Sze-Ma Ch‘ien to the effect that Lao-Tze wrote a book 
on the 7ao and the 7e#, consisting of two parts, the conclusion is obvious. 

e. Sze-Ma Ch‘ien’s father, like his famous son, was an official historian of the 
Hang Dynasty ; but he was besides a scholar of wide learning and a student of the 
Taoist doctrines under Huang-Tze. He seems to have taken a very favorable view 
of Taoism, as is shown in his brief exposition of the different philosophical systems 
that were then prevalent. This exposition is incorporated in Sze-Ma Ch‘ien's epi- 
logue to the Historical Records, which alone makes it highly probable that Sze- 
Ma Chien had carefully studied the work of Lao-Tze as we have it now. This can 
be further corroborated by quotations and by other references, but I abstain from 
doing so because it would protract the discussion and become monotonous. 

Mr. Giles is right when he says that Lao-Tze's writing was not known in Sze- 
Ma Ch‘ien’s time under the present title of Tao Teh King. Like many other phi- 
losophers’ works in those days, it is highly probable that the work which we at 
present know as Tao Teh King was then known simply as Lao-Tze. The work of 
Chuang Chou is called Chuang-7ze; that of Mencius, Mencius,; that of Lieh-Tze, 
Lieh-7Tze, and so forth. Only the work of Confucius was not named after its 
author, for it was not written by him, but compiled by his disciples. However, 
when writers quote from the Zum yi, they do not generally say, ‘It is written in 
the Zun yz," but merely, ‘‘ Confucius says.” 

As to the inaccuracy of the quotations from Lao-Tze as they appear in various 
philosophical writings, I would say that it by no means disproves the authenticity 
of the Tao Teh King; for Chinese scholars, especially those ancient writers in 
whose times the art of printing was yet unknown, were notoriously careless with 
their quotations; they rarely took pains to cite the original as literally and as faith- 
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fully as modern writers do; they even went so far as to twist the real meaning of a 
quotation so as to make it suit their own purposes. Add to this the vagueness of 
Chinese syntactical construction, and there is left the widest scope for misquota- 
tions. I make bold to say, however, that there are fewer misquotations from Lao- 
Tze than from any other author. 

Finally, Mr. Giles’s statement that ‘‘many of Han Fei Tze'’s quotations make 
sense where ‘the corresponding sentences in the Tao Teh King make nonsense,” 
proves nothing. Han Fei Tze had his own way of interpreting Lao-Tze's sayings, 
which, however, we are by no means bound to accept as true. Han Fei Tze’s 
‘‘Explanations” and ‘‘ Illustrations” are not a text-commentary to Lao-Tze, but a 
collection of comments. He picked up from Lao-Tze those passages which suited 
his purpose. Not being a speculative mind like Lao-Tze and exhibiting a practical 
tendency, he explained all the aphorisms from Lao-Tze from ethical and civic 
standpoints, and those passages which peculiarly reflect the speculative power of 
Lao-Tze's metaphysics, receive only a commonplace interpretation in the hands of 
Han Fei Tze. See, for instance, how superficial his comment on $E AK HK 
St Wy Se ‘Wu chuang chi chuang, wu wuh chi siang" (Cap. 14), is, while 
Dr. Carus discovers the Kantian philosophy of pure form foreshadowed there, 
and native scholars, when they become familiar with Western thought, will agree 
that in this as in many other obscure points of Laotzean philosophy Dr. Carus has 
rightly hit the mark. Han Fei Tze sees in Lao-Tze only a teacher of morals, of 
Lebenswetshett, and statecraft, but not a metaphysical thinker. Therefore we can- 
not doubt that Han Fei Tze’s Lao-Tze is an obscured and in many points distorted 
reflexion of the original. 

As to the main question I agree essentially with Dr. Carus; I believe that 
Lao-Tze wrote a book which is still extant under the title of Tao Teh King. The 
book was not divided into so many chapters, but simply into an ‘‘upper” and a 
‘‘lower” scroll; the ‘‘upper scroll” beginning with the passage on the nature of 
the Zao and the ‘‘lower scroll" with that of the 7eh, just as we have them in our 
present Tao Teh King. It would be an unparalleled hypercriticism not to regard 
Sze-Ma Ch‘ien’s statement as quite reliable. 

The Tao Teh King, as I said before, is a collection of aphorisms, not an ex- 
position of systematic thoughts. Lao-Tze was a child of the sixth century B. C. 
and had therefore no ambition to present his philosophical views of life and the 
universe after the manner of Kant or Hegel in accordance with the strict logical 
process of thinking of European thinkers. Asa mystic he merely wrote down the 
thoughts with which he was inspired by his wonderful intuitive knowledge. If we 
accept the present division into chapters as a guide to their meaning, we may not 
infrequently find ourselves at sea, but the lack of coherency and the obscurity of 
the Tao Teh King have nothing to do with its authenticity. 

In concluding my letter, I am reminded of the humorous poem of Pei Lé Tien, 
a noted poet of the Tang Dynasty, with regard to the Tao Teh King: 
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‘The sage declares, ‘One who knows does not speak, and one who speaks 
does not know ;’ why then is it that the sage himself uttered those five thousand 


and odd words?” 
TEITARO SuzukI. 


A HISTORY OF CHINESE LITERATURE.! 


In the production of his History of Chinese Literature Mr. Giles has added 
one more to the long list of obligations under which he has laid the public, and has 
materially increased the admiration with which all sinologues regard his already 
Herculean labors. The volume before us may be considered the completion of a 
boon of which Mr. Giles gave us a foretaste some few years back in Gems of Chi- 
nese Literature. This new work, however, more than fulfils the promise of the 
former one. A large octavo volume of 450 pages, it furnishes the Western reader 
with a most interesting review, which will at the same time satisfy the severely ex- 
acting demands of specialists in the Chinese language, of the whole field of Chi- 
nese literature from the earliest times down to its latest productions under the rule 
of the Manchu. 

Those whose experience includes weary memories of long hours of drudgery 
endured in mastering the perplexing but fascinating ideographs—neither hiero- 
glyphs nor letters—which guard the gateways of celestial learning, and who have 
spent toilsome years in digging out their hardly acquired knowledge from books 
about as badly printed as any in existence, will envy the favored mortals who 
under Mr. Giles’s safe guidance have a way through the wilderness cut and 
smoothed for them, and thus (so to speak) can know Chinese without the trouble 
of learning it. 

Professor Giles’s new book forms one of a fairly comprehensive series con- 
ceived on a uniform plan, under the able editorship of Dr. E. Gosse. Each volume 
is a history of some national literature. The volumes are published at an unvary- 
ing price, six shillings; the work under review is the tenth and last volume issued ; 
but six others are in preparation to complete the series. It appears at a favorable 
time ; not only because the Chinese Empire has during the past year been so prom- 
inently though most unenviably before the world, but what is of more consequence, 
because its pages will serve as a corrective and counter-balance to certain erro- 
neous and unfavorable impressions which recent events in China appear to force 
upon us. If we had but the occurrences of the past twelve months to judge by, we 
should pronounce the Chinese a savage, treacherous, and barbarous race. How 
singular then must be the reflexions produced by a perusal of this volume, which 





1 History of Chinese Literature by H. A. Giles, LL. D., Professor of Chinese at the University 
of Cambridge (Aber.). London: William Heineman. Price, 6s. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Price, $1.50. 
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bears overwhelming testimony to the fact that they have been possessors, in un- 
broken succession, through a long line of sages and scholars, of a noble literature 
of wide-embracing scope, from days long anterior to the Christian era, the vitality 
of which is fresh to-day! When Greece was in the zenith of her splendor, the 
best literature of China would not have been shamed by comparison with her 
matchless productions; and, superb as have been the masterpieces of the Victorian 
age, yet for polish and for elegance (we dare not venture the comparison in respect 
of other qualities) they do not surpass some of the models of modern China. 

To say that the History of Chinese Literature is a thoroughly readable book 
is but to say that it is like all the other works which have proceeded from Professor 
Giles’s pen. And he has given us not alittle. The great Anglo-Chinese Dictionary 
published about ten years ago is in itself simply a colossal monument of toil, enough 
for any one man to produce in a life-time. Though building on the foundations of 
Morrison and Williams it far outstrips their limit of attainment, and his original 
contributions to the work are enormous. Then Mr. Giles has given us a fine trans- 
lation of Chuang Tzdé and another of Leh 7zu, the fascinating Masters who com- 
bined the mysticism of Taoism with the perspicacity and vigor of the Confucian 
school. He has published a work on the Zao 7é Ching in which he has challenged 
the opinions of the ablest sinologues who have labored in the field of Chinese lit- 
erature. He has translated the Lzao-Chaz. 

His Gems of Chinese Literature was the forerunner of the present work. 

Synoptical Studies in Chinese Characters and Mandarin Without a Teacher 
are works of a minor character but involving no small amount of toil. These by 
no means exhaust Professor Giles's almost endless productions. We are disposed 
to say that in his own department he is supreme. Great among the greatest, if not 
greatest among the great, Cambridge may be proud of having chosen as occupant 
of the chair of Chinese, one who has done so much to adorn and illuminate the 
field of literature which he represents. It is no real disparagement of others, toil- 
ing in these very difficult furrows, to say that they have not always succeeded in 
making their books interesting to the ordinary Western reader. Legge's great trans- 
lJations of the classics are most admirable, but they are toilsome reading. Chalmers 
has written much the immense value of which is indisputable, but there is no great 
joy in its perusal. Motes on Chinese Literature by Wylie, referred to in Mr. Giles's 
Bibliographical Note, has never been surpassed in its kind, but it is a book for 
reference, not for reading. Dr. Edkins and Professor Douglas have done much 
literary work of excellent quality teeming with erudition. For the most part it is 
heavy with learning and lacks brightness of style. All these are much the same to 
us as Paradise Lost. We acknowledge them great, we profoundly and sincerely 
admire them. But we seldom read them, and if we do we are glad when we have 
finished. It is Mr. Giles's superlative endowment that he cannot write in an unin- 
teresting way. From the little Mandarin Primer up to the great Dictionary all his 
works have on them an indelible stamp of freshness, of realism, of practicality, of 
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vigor, of clear, crystal modernity (may the word be pardoned) which holds us: we 
feel that we are being taken the shortest cut, that no single moment of our time is 
being wasted, that our author is the sworn foe of Dryasdust and all his kindred, 
that he is remorseless in consigning all literary lumber of whatever kind to limbo, 
that he may be oracular, dogmatic, pugnacious to a degree, scant of courtesy some- 
times to opponents, but never dull. Does he know so well—we wonder—the bit- 
terness of being bored that he spares his very enemies this last and most extreme 
cruelty of infliction ? 

The secret of his method, so far as analysis can discover it, seems to be the 
swift and utter rejection of all kinds of extraneous or irrelevant matter, a bull-dog- 
like tenacity of sticking to the point and of having only one point, viz.: the very 
throat of his subject; he is always strictly attending to business, his mind fixed on 
the main issue. Have nothing to do with rubbish, however respectable, that seems 
to be his motto. Other writers show skill in separating the wheat from the chaff, 
but their care seems to be lest some grains of wheat should be lost among the 
chaff. Mr. Giles is content to let stray grains escape him, but what he takes must 
be pure wheat, he will have no chaff at any price. 

The present volume affords more than one or two striking instances—in some 
of which we consider he is singularly happy, though perhaps now and then the 
crowning merit errs by excess—of this special quality of our author. 

Mr. Giles's healthy scepticism about the genuineness of the text of Lao Tzii's 
Tao 7Té Ching is an instance in point. The text is probably in numberless places 
hopelessly corrupt, and of many clauses the honest truth, as Mr. Giles suggests, is 
that it is impossible to extract from them any clear meaning at all. This is in 
striking variance with the crisp paradox which gleams with epigrammatic brilliancy 
from the undoubtedly genuine portions. The best translation we have yet seen of 
this very remarkable classic is the one published about two years ago by Dr. Carus 
of Chicago. 

Just how the text has been brought to its present condition of confusion may 
be matter for much argument. Modern interpolations are a simple enough ex- 
planation, and the principle that misleading results are not necessarily due to fraud- 
ful designs holds good in China as in far different literary quarters. In China 
there is no great conscientic and correspondingly no very keen curiosity in 
regard to questions of authorship. But we prefer to think the corruption of the text 
is due at least as much to mere errors of copyists and block-cutters. The Zao 7é 
Ching abounds in various readings but these are a proof of care and concern for 
the text. Yet we fully agree with our author, that when no more definite meaning 
can be extracted from the text than the following passage, it is high time to discard 
it altogether as a mere occasion for wasting time. The translation is by Dr. Chal- 
mers and is quoted by Mr: Giles. 

‘‘The Spirit (like perennial spring) of the valley never dies. This 
(Spirit) I call the abyss-mother. The passage of the abyss-mother I call the 
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root of heaven and earth. Ceaselessly it seems to endure, and it is employed 
without effort.” 

We spare our readers an alternative rendering by Dr. Legge, which is in verse, 
is much longer and much worse. We have heard of ‘‘ prose run mad,” as a def- 
inition of bad verse, but what shall we say of prose which was mad in its prosaic 
state but has reduplicated its insanity by running into crazier rhyme? 

Professor Giles’s position has been stoutly contested, and many a champion is 
prepared to stand up for the genuineness of the book as a whole, but we think he 
is right in his rejection of large portions of it, and his refusal to see meaning where 
there is none is as admirable as it is sturdy. 

If Mr. Giles's opinions on this book are liable to bring him into collision with 
Western sinalogues, on other and what the scholars of the Celestial Empire would 
deem much more important subjects he holds to convictions which from the Con- 
fucian standpoint are most heterodox, which are as radical as those of K’ang Yu 
Wei, and which would certainly compel the learned Doctors of the Han Lin Yuen 
to disqualify him for a degree in their Pencil Grove College. The light esteem in 
which he holds the Spring and Autumn Annals and also the renowned Book of 
Changes are enough to make their venerable hair stand on end, even to 


“Each particular hair,— 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine.” 


The former book is held in the most profound veneration by Confucianists. It 
is the only one that has come down to us from the pen of the great sage himself. 
The /utroduction to the Great Learning is, indeed, supposed to have been the 
composition of Confucius, but this is by no means certain, it is very short, not 
longer for example than the twenty-third Psalm, and there is nothing else on which 
the heaven-aspiring reputation of the mighty Master can find support beside this 
scrap and the Sfring and Autumn. It was therefore a necessity to exalt the sole 
book of the great sage above all books. The national admiration is expressed in a 
neat little rhyme which perpetrates a successful pun on its name: 

‘In Spring study your book, 
In Autumn study your book. 


In Spring and Autumn study your book, 
Study your ‘Spring and Autumn.’ ”’ 


Professor Giles deals with the lofty claims made for the book in a spirit of unim- 
peachable candor. After giving four extracts from it, which read exactly like half 
a page from a pocket almanac, he comments as follows : 


“The Spring and Autumn owes its name to the old custom of prefix- 
ing to each entry the year, month, day, and season when the event recorded 
took place; spring, as a commentator explains, including summer, and au- 
tumn winter. It was the work which Confucius singled out as that one by 
which men would know and commend him, and Mencius considered it quite 
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as important an achievement as the drainage of the empire by the Great Yii. 
The latter said: ‘Confucius completed the Spring and Autumn, and rebelli- 
ous ministers and bad sons were struck with terror.’ Consequently just as 
in the case of the Odes, native wits set to work to read into the bald text all 
manner of hidden meanings, each entry being supposed to contain approval 
or condemnation, their efforts resulting in what is now known as the praise- 
and-blame theory. The critics of the Han Dynasty even went so far as to 
declare the very titles elliptical for ‘praise life-giving like Spring, and blame 
life-withering like Autumn. Such is the Ch’un Ch’tu, and if that were all 
it is difficult to say how the boast of Confucius could ever have been ful- 
filled." 


He is loud, however, in praise of Tso'’s commentary which in his opinion sup- 
plies what was wanting but sufosed to be present in the text of Confucius. Per- 
haps we may save the reputation of the sage by saying that, at any rate, the com- 
mentary must have been inspired by the text. 

Mr. Giles’ treatment of the Book of Changes is yet more unsparing. Still, like 
the previous judgment, it is in our opinion well-deserved. This book is ascribed to 
Wen Wang (B.C. 1122) and is therefore sufficiently venerable as a product of the 
dim and distant past. Its mysterious symbols, known as the Pa kua, the Eight Dia- 
grams, have exercised a spell of unaccountable potency over the whole mind of the 
Chinese race. They are simplicity itself so long as you seek no meaning in them, 
but the whole mystery of creation, of life, of being, of destiny, are supposed to be 
in them by the believing. Reduced to two, they constitute the Yzz and the Yang, 
the dual principles of all Chinese philosophy ; squared they make the sixty-four 
Diagrams to which the author of this thrice-mysterious book attached sixty-four 
short essays. The same little formula of a line unbroken, set in relation to a line 
broken, is the foundation of the many systems of divination practised by the very 
numerous astrologers and geomancers of China; who are almost universally con- 
sulted on such occasions as a birth, a marriage, a death, the taking of a journey, 
the erection of a building, the suspected faithlessness of a spouse, a change of resi- 
dence, and a thousand other things. Sometimes when a doctor can make nothing 
of a case, and is inclined to ascribe the sickness to supernatural agency rather than 
material causes, he calls ina Suan Ming 77 or a Féng Shui Shien Shéng (an as- 
trologer or geomancer) who generally discovers an zzvis¢ble and malignant spirit 
whom he induces to make an zzviszble exit from the house or even from the body 
of the afflicted one. That remote and mythical personage Fu Hsi is supposed to 
have taken his eight Diagrams from the back of a tortoise. It is a pity he did; 
they had some meaning there, they have none in this book, which no doubt was 
about as intelligible to its author Wen Wang asitistous. It plays the part of 
the Book of Revelation to the Confucian Canon, though chronologically it stands 
at the beginning instead of the end. Like the Book of Revelation, no devout be- 
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liever pretends to have any adequate comprehension of it: but to suggest to the 
ordinary scholar, that it may safely be discarded or neglected as meaningless would 
be like asking the late Dr. Cumming or the present Mr. Baxter to surrender his 
faith in the Apocalypse. 

Yet Mr. Giles has the courage of his convictions, for after a specimen quota- 
tion from Legge’s translation, which is simply glorious in its complex and involved 
vacuity, he remarks: 

‘‘As may be readily inferred from the above extract, no one really 
knows what is meant by the apparent gibberish of the Book of Changes. 
This is freely admitted by all learned Chinese, who nevertheless hold tena- 
ciously to the belief that important lessons could be derived from its pages 
if we only had the wit to understand them. Foreigners have held various 
theories on the subject. Dr. Legge declared that he had found the key with 
the result already shown. The late Terrien de la Couperie took a bolder 
flight, unaccompanied by any native commentator, and discovered in this 
cherished volume a vocabulary of the language of the Bak tribes. A third 
writer regards it as a calendar of the lunar year, and so forth.” 


In keeping with the above bold method of treatment is Mr. Giles’s summary 
rejection of the solemn glosses with which the Book of Odes has been loaded. 
These he insists (and very sensibly) on taking in their natural sense as what they 
are mostly called, Vatzonal Airs (Kuo féng), rejecting without hesitation all those 
ethical or political significations which have been foisted on them by a method of 
exposition which resembles that of the commentaries on the Song of Solomon by 
Puritan divines. 

Very interesting are the quotations given by the Professor in illustration of the 
clear Monotheism of the Odes, inasmuch as modern Confucianism halts in hopeless 
uncertainty between a polytheistic, a pantheistic, and an atheistic creed. We give 
two specimens out of a number: 

“Great is God, 
Ruling in majesty.” 
Also: 
‘* How mighty is God, 
The ruler of mankind ! 
How terrible is his majesty.’’ 


The following gleanings from compositions so very ancient should be noted by 
the antiquarian, the naturalist, and the historian. 


About seventy kinds of plants are mentioned in the Odes, including the 
bamboo, barley, beans, convolvulus, dodder, dolichos, hemp, Indigo, lico- 
rice, melon, millet, peony, plantain, pepper, scallions, sorrel, sow-thistle, 
tribulus, wheat; about thirty kinds of trees, including the cedar, cherry, 
chestnut, date, hazel, medlar, mulberry, oak, peach, pear, plum and willow; 
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about thirty kinds of animals including the antelope, badger, bear, boar, 
elephant, fox, leopard, monkey, rat, rhinoceros, tiger, and wolf: about 
thirty kinds of birds, including the crane, eagle, egret, magpie, oriole, swal- 
low and wagtail; about ten kinds of fishes, including the barbel, bream, 
carp, and tench; and about twenty kinds of insects, including the ant, cic- 
ada, glow-worm, locust, spider, and wasp. 

Among the musical instruments of the Odes are found the flute, the 
drum, the bell, the lute, and the Pandzan pipes; among the metals are gold 
and iron with an indirect allusion to silver and copper; and among the arms 
and munitions of war are bows and arrows, spears, swords, halberds, armor, 
grappling-hooks, towers on wheels for use against besieged cities, and gags 
for soldiers’ mouths to prevent their talking in the ranks on the occasion of 
night attacks.” 


The peculiar characteristic of Dr. Giles which we have been illustrating and 
which we will venture to describe as a happy brusqueness is carried to an extreme 
which seems to us less commendable in the first two paragraphs of his book. 


‘‘ The date of the beginning of all things has been nicely calculated by 
Chinese chronologers. There was first of all a period when nothing existed, 
though some enthusiasts have attempted to deal with a period antecedent 
even to that. Gradually Nothing took upon itself the form and limitations 
of Unity represented by a point at the centre of acircle. Thus there was a 
Great Monad, a First Cause, an Aura, a Zeztgeist, or whatever one may 
please to call it. 

‘After countless ages spent apparently in doing nothing, this Monad 
split into two principles, one active, the other passive; one positive, the 
other negative; light and darkness; male and female. The interaction of 
these two principles resulted in the production of all things, as we see them 
in the universe around us, 2,269,381 years ago. Such is the cosmogony of 


the Chinese in a nutshell.” 


Now this is admirably racy and lucid, and as Mr. Giles says, we have it ‘‘in a 
nutshell.” The figures 2,269,381, especially the 1, are really delectable. But it 
makes very short work of the whole field of Chinese philosophy, for which surely 
something more than this can be said, and in which Western philosophers of 
eminence have seen the material of serious study. We. tremble to think what 
havoc the professor would make should he get in amongst the metaphysics of 
the West. It is doubtful to us if the chronological entry 2,269,381 has any very 
reliable authority. The celestial scheme of metaphysics which derives all things 
from the five elements and the two principles and these from the Great Beginning, 
this again from the Unbeginning, never appeared to us to be a time-conception at 
all. To raise the question how long, is to show that we misunderstand it. We might 
as well ask in what year B. C. Evolution began. The process contemplated in 
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either case is proceeding, has been proceeding in all the past, will be in all the fu- 
Tenses cling to our speech and may slip in unawares, they are really irrele- 


ture. 
In short we must not take what Mr. Giles says here with the seriousness 


vant. 
usually applied to questions of philosophy. 

One statement in Professor Giles’s book is certainly provocative of controversy 
and will be, we should anticipate, hotly contested. We think we quite see his 
point of view when he asserts that Confucius may be regarded as the ‘‘ founder of 
Chinese literature." We must, of course, take the statement with the qualification 
he gives to it. ‘‘It is impossible to assert that before his time there was anything 
in the sense of what we understand by the term general literature.” His meaning 
seems to be that what existed before Confucius’s day was scattered, fugitive, and 
but for the sage's labors might have been lost. Yet most scholars, we think, in the 
face of the fact which Mr. Giles is careful to point out, that the Astory, the 
Odes, the Changes were all works anterior to Confucius, will refuse to speak of 
Confucius as the founder of his nation’s literature, and none more passionately 
than the scholars of China. If these works are not to be considered as literature, 
neither is the sage’s own work, the SAring and Autumn Annals. To call him 
founder would be in striking contradiction to his own words. ‘‘A transmitter, not 
a maker, I venture to compare myself with our old Pémg.'' The sage wrote little, 
but he edited much. He found in fact the Old Testament of the faith he estab- 
lished in the books to which he devoted so much attention. After all there is not 
much to dispute about save the fitness of the term founder. Confucius as he is, 
immeasurably the most august and sacred personage of all his race, made so by 
the homage of countless millions who have perpetuated his memory through at 
least eighty generations, is unquestionably one of the greatest of the sons of men. 


“The dead yet sceptred sovereigns who still rule, 
Our spirits from their urns.” 


He is also the most august figure in the literature of the nation; the very God, 
literally worshipped by its tens of thousands of scholars in the temples which rise 
to his honor all over the vast Empire, which in truth is ruled by him, while the 
Hans, the Chins, the Sungs, the Mings, the Mongol and the Manchu come and 
go. His lightest word putting an end to all controversy ; his every maxim acknowl- 
edged a rule of conduct ; he is the central figure, the presiding genius, the guiding 
star of statesmen, of moralists, of poets, of historians, and of critics who have built 
up the stately fabric of the nation’s literature. 

We should like to linger much longer over Professor Giles’s most useful and 
entertaining book, but space forbids. Something we intended to say in respect of 
the method of classification adopted. With very great diffidence indeed we would 
give utterance to the doubt whether the plan of following the line of China's long 
list of dynasties was the wisest course. It is certainly very simple, and the chrono- 
But one would like to see the various stages in the na- 


logical order has its value. 
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tion's literature defined by some strong characteristics which pertain to the litera- 
ture itself, and marked by the names of the illustrious men who have produced it 
rather than by the names of the rulers under whom it was produced. One of the 
disadvantages of the present method is that Poet7y appears and reappears some 
six or seven times sandwiched in amongst other kinds of literature; history, lexi- 
cography, encyclopzedias, religious classics, the drama, the novel, are intermixed 
with each other under no principle of arrangement save the chronological one. 
Again the manner in which one form of literature has grown out of another in an 
orderly development does not appear under such a plan. 

We are glad to see that Mr. Giles recognises the important contribution made 
to Chinese literature during the Mongol dynasty. In his Gems he wrote of that 
period ‘‘the imaginative power became visibly weaker, to decline later on to a still 
lower level of rule and line mediocrity.” He had in mind when he wrote this, we 
suppose, the poetic productions of the Chinese, to which it is not altogether inap- 
propriate. ‘‘Imaginative power” is hardly the endowment required for more seri- 
ous work. It marks an advance in Mr. Giles’s appreciation of that particular epoch 
that he now says, ‘‘ Within the century covered by Mongol rule the Drama and the 
Novel may be said to have come into existence.” 

The large amount of poetry extending over every dynasty from the Odes down- 
wards, and of which we are supplied with copious illustrations, is a noteworthy fea- 
ture of the book. Many of the compositions in the Odes must be at least as old as 
the Psalms of David. They are very antique in style but simple in structure; one 
catches even through a translation a note of real song in them still. It is a com- 
mon belief that riymed verses are entirely a modern device, and in Greek and 
Latin metres ‘“‘ the jingling sound of like endings,” as Chaucer calls them, is un- 
known. But rhyme is a usual feature of China's oldest Odes. The poems of Chi 
yuen, T’ao Ch'ten, Tu Fu, Li Po, and a host of other verse-makers are much ad- 
mired by native scholars, all of whom are required to construct metres themselves 
in order to obtain their degree. The general level of excellence is high, but few 
rise above it to supreme merit. Their poetry is often elegant, delicate, exquisite. 
It lacks fire, passion, inspiration. The Chinese poets’ muse is a lady of fashion 
and of dainty susceptibility, rather than a goddess from the skies. Sometimes it is 
a lady who is inspired (for even in Chznese literature women have a place) as in 
the following sent to the Emperor by the lady Pan on a silken fan: 


“* O fair white silk, fresh from the weaver'’s loom, 
Clear as the frost, bright as the winter snow 
See! friendship fashions out of thee a fan 
Round as the round moon shines in heaven above, 


At home, abroad, a close companion thou, 
Stirring at every move the grateful gale. 
And yet I fear, ah me! that autumn chills, 
Cooling the dying summer’s torrid rage, 
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Will see thee laid neglected on the shelf, 
All thought of bygone days like thee bygone.” 


It appears to us that on the whole Mr. Giles has been singularly happy and 
felicitous in the rendering of his very numerous poetic extracts. Here and there, 
it is true the scansion is imperfect, but the translator is earnestly laboring to give 
a faithful rendering, and to do this and avoid doggerel is extremely difficult. We 
give three more extracts as good examples both of the poetry itself and of Mr. 


Giles’s skill in translation. 
The following poem gives ‘‘a perfect picture of a Buddhist retreat.” 


‘‘ The clear dawn creeps into the convent old, 
The rising sun tips its tall trees with gold, 
As, darkly, by a winding path I reach 
Dhyana’s hall, hidden midst fir and beach. 
Around these hills sweet birds their pleasure take, 
Man’s heart as free from shadows as this lake. 
Here worldly sounds are hushed as by a spell, 
Save for the booming of the Altar bell.’’ 


In the following extract we have a striking picture of an imaginary transforma- 
tion of a wife worthier than Lot's. The allusion is to the wife of a soldier ‘‘ who 
spent all her time on a hill-top looking down the Yang Tzii, watching for her hus- 
band's return from the wars.” 


‘«* Where her husband she sought,’ 
By the river’s long track, 
Into stone she was wrought 
And can never come back; 
*Mid the wind and the rain-storm for ever and aye 
She appeals to each home-comer passing that way.” 


The life of a palace favorite described by Zz Po is very neatly rendered. 


“Oh! the joy of youth spent 
in a gold-fretted hall, 
In the Crape-flower Pavilion, 
the fairest of all, 
My tresses for head-dress 
with gay garlands girt, . 
Carnations arranged 
o’er my jacket and skirt. 
Then to wander away 
in the soft-scented air, 
And return by the side 
of His Majesty’s chair. 
But the dance and the song 
will be o’er by and by, 
And we shall dislimn 
like the rack in the sky.’’ 
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Li Po's famous drinking song given by Mr. Giles has also been well translated 
by Dr. Martin. 
It is impossible, owing to the different structure of the language, to copy the 
brevity of the Chinese poet. The following line— 
‘Flowers fade and fly, and flying fill the sky,” 
consists in the original of the seven syllables— 
“Hua hsich hua fei fet man t'ten,." 


The translator absolutely required eleven, and this is about the proportion through- 
out. This circumstance alone renders it impossible to give the genuine ring of the 
original through translation. 

So far as we can see, Mr. Giles has omitted to mention the voluminous and 
gifted critics Chin Shéng t'an and Mao Shéng San, writers who have done much 
to illustrate the merits of the drama and novel literature of their country, We 
seem to differ somewhat from him in our estimate of the relative merits of some 
books. In his high admiration of the Zzao Chaz, '‘Strange Stories," as he has 
named it in the excellent translation he has given us, we are at one with him. The 
stories may or may not be good stories, but who ever heard stories told in such a 
dainty manner? In Chinese phrase it is ‘‘a piece of fine silken embroidery from 
end toend.” But we think he overrates the Hung Lou Méng. It is good Pekin- 
ese, it has some good verses in it, one poem Mr. Giles translates (it had been trans- 
lated before); it has some clever, not very decent, stories in it, but there is no 
plot, and it has scores of vapid pages. The entire story has been done into Eng- 
lish by Mr. Jolly of the Chinese Customs Service. The San Kuo Tz Yen J and 
the Shuz Hu we doubt if Mr. Giles rates very highly. They are works of genius, 
and the former especially will repay study as the Iliad of China. 

We cannot refrain from giving just one of the short stories from the end of 
Mr. Giles’s book. As it is several centuries old, the author will not be suspected 
of satirising British generals in the Transvaal, 


‘‘A general was hard pressed in battle and on the point of giving way, 
when suddenly a spirit soldier came to his rescue and enabled him to win a 
great victory. 

‘*Prostrating himself on the ground, he asked the spirit's name. ‘I am 
the God of the Target,’ replied the spirit. ‘And how have I merited your 
godship's kind assistance?’ inquired the general. ‘I am grateful to you,’ 
replied the spirit,’ ‘because in your days of practice you never once hit 


me 


Our readers shall have three proverbs from Mr. Giles’s selection. 


‘‘A man thinks he knows, but a woman knows better.” 
‘‘ If fortune smiles,—who doesn’t? If fortune doesn't, —who does?” 
‘‘One more good man on earth is better than an extra angel in heaven.” 
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But enough. The work under review should satisfy every thoughtful reader, 
not merely that the Chinese people have sound literary instincts and fine literary 
taste, but that they really take high rank among literary races. From time im 
memorial they have given the highest place to the scholar. In mass and variety 
and average excellence of performance they are not easy to surpass. 

They wrote books while Europe was savage; their bibliothecal treasures sur- 
vived, under the Great First Emperor, the tremendous ordeal of fire, which has 
made the name of Ch‘tn Sst Huang infamous to this day; they are still engaged 
in adding to the vast libraries they possess on every subject save science. In 
science they are yet children, though beginning to be earnest in its study. Re- 
ligion, morals, politics, the arts, agriculture, history, poetry, the drama, fiction, 
lexicography, encyclopzedias, travels,—they all continue to increase. In every 


new generation numbers are added to the already cumbersome muster-roll of 
names, all famous within the Middle Kingdom, not a few destined to be known 
beyond it, a great army which through more than three millenniums has held aloft 
the torch of knowledge to ‘‘ China's Millions.” 

The Marquis Tséng, himself a lineal descendant of one of China's greatest 
sages, many years ago said that, ‘‘China had much to learn from other nations; 
but she had also something to teach.” He was right. 


Geo. T. CANDLIN. 
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Maine DE Biran. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Metaphysik und der Psycho- 
logie des Willens. Von Alfred Kihtmann. Bremen: Verlag von Max 
Nossler. 1901. Pages, viii, 195. 


Maine de Biran is a French philosopher whose importance during his life-time 
was far less than it is now. His philosophy, though not very striking and not a 
brilliant system, like the philosophies of Hegel, Schelling, Schopenhauer, etc., is 
sufficiently original to allow him a place in the development of human thought. 
Maine de Biran is of special interest because he forms what in France is something 
of an exception. Being neither materialistic nor skeptical nor positivistic, on the 
one hand, nor a partisan of the Roman Church on the other hand, he lays special 
stress upon the significance of the spirituality of man’s existence, and thus stands 
aloof, forming a school of his own which is represented by Victor Cousin. 

The name Maine was adopted by Biran for unknown reasons. His real name 
is Francois Pierre Gonthier de Biran; he was born Nov. 2gth, 1766, at Bergerac, 
in the department of Dordogne, the son of a physician. He was educated at a 
college in Périgueux, and entered the Royal Life Guards at Paris, in 1785. During 
the Rebellion, he helped to defend Louis XVI. against the mob, and was slightly 
wounded in one of the riots. Together with the entire Life Guard, he was dis- 
charged at the request of the Parisians, and devoted himself for some time to mil- 
itary engineering. During the Revolution, he retired to his home in the country, 
and the hurricane of the September days passed by without doing him in his re- 
tired country-place any harm. 

His acquaintance with mathematics led him to philosophy. He says that even 
in his earliest childhood he used to be astonished at his own existence, and he was 
instinctively induced to contemplate his own self in order to learn how to live and 
how to be himself. In his journal Jntime he depicts the conditions of his soul, 
which indicate great sensibility and little power of resistance. His weak body, 
frequently visited by sickness, prevented him from making use of his faculties. 
He lived in himself and observed the changes which took place in his own ego. ‘‘I 
often,” he says in his diary, ‘‘think I never was possessed of the same state of 
mind on two consecutive days, not even on the same day in the morning and the 
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evening.” ! Self-observation thus led him to search for the nucleus of his own 
being, of that something which constitutes the cause of all inner and outer modifi- 
cations; and his answer consists in an anticipation of Schopenhauer's doctrine of 
the will in his doctrine of the effort voulu. In those days he wrote: ‘‘It is highly 
desirable that some one capable of self-observation should analyse the will in a way 
in which Condillac analysed the faculties of the mind." 

When, after the Revolution, order was restored, Maine de Biran was appointed 
administrator of the department of Dordogne. In 1797 he was elected as one of the 
five hundred members of the Council, whose president, General Pichegru, con- 
spired for a re-establishment of the royal government. Biran, although a Legiti- 
mist, lacked sufficient initiative to take part in active propaganda for the Royalists. 
When they failed he was simply removed from the Council, while Pichegru, Car- 
not, and other conspirators were condemned to deportation. 

In 1798, Biran married Louise Fournier, the divorced wife of Monsieur DeClu- 
zeau. The marriage was extremely happy, but short; Madame Biran died in 1803, 
leaving two daughters and one son to the bereft widower, who began to suffer more 
than ever before from melancholy. , 

In the year 1801, Biran came for the first time before the literary public with 
an essay written in reply to a prize question proposed by the Institute on the in- 
fluence of habit upon our mental faculties. It is a thoughtful composition, though 
out of date at present. Even here he insists upon ‘‘effort,” or willed motion, as 
the basis of perception and other mental faculties. He spoke of ‘‘ ideological in- 
vestigations," and looked upon ‘‘ideology" as a specific philosophical method, a 
word which was adopted by a number of his own followers; and we may mention 
that Napoleon I., then Consul, had a special dislike for the ideologists. 

The danger of the Legitimist party having passed away, in 1805 Napoleon 
made him member of the Prefecture, and in 1806 Vice-Prefect. 

In a narrow circle at Auteuil, Maine de Biran unfolded his philosophical the- 
ories in lectures and evening discussions. In his essays he opposed the phenom- 
enalism of Berkeley and the skepticism of Hume, proposing in their place a phi- 
losophy which would make personality paramount. He contrasted the organic 
force of desire with the hyper-organic faculty of the will; and thereby endeavored 
to deepen and add to the current philosophy of his day, represented in the material- 
istic writings of Condillac. 

In 1809 he was elected delegate for the Legitimist party, but he felt out of 
place in the legislature, leading a too intensely inner life to be fit for an orator or a 
fighter. In a medical society he read a paper (published by Cousin) on “sleep, 
dreams, and somnambulism," in which he insisted on the active nature of the ego, 
protesting against the impossibility of purely passive conditions of the soul. He 
defined sleep as the momentary suspension of the will, as the power of effort, and 





1 Journal Intime of 1794, page 122. 
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explained somnambulism by the theory of a free communication between the 
muscles and the brain, to the exclusion of the will, through the instrumentality of 
the sympathetic nervous system,—a theory which was adopted by Schopenhauer. 

In 1806 the Prussian Academy of Berlin proposed a prize question which in- 
terested Biran, and induced him to rewrite in answer to it a former article of his 
on the subject. The question reads: ‘‘Are there inner immediate apperceptions, 
and how is inner perception distinguished from outer cognition? What difference 
is there between outer cognition and sensation, and feeling? What are the rela- 
tions of these acts or conditions of the soul to concepts and ideas?" Biran was 
honored with the second prize; he had not expected to be considered at all, but 
was greatly satisfied with the way in which the president of the Academy, Professor 
Ancillon, recognised the merit of his memoir, saying that he and not his rival ought 
to have received the first prize, because Biran’s essay ‘‘contained original, new, 
and valuable ideas, entering boldly into the labyrinth of the ego, and tracing with 
a firm hand the mazes of thought-association, thus rendering the essay a monu- 
ment of French philosophy which reminded one of its best times, the days of Des- 
cartes and Malebranche.” 

In 1810 Biran answered the prize question of the Academy of Copenhagen, 
and he came out victorious. It was an essay on the interaction between psychology 
and physics, in which he declared that physiological experiences threw no light 
upon the facts of consciousness ; rather, on the contrary, the nature of conscious- 
ness is concealed by them in that physiological functions, as Cabanis says, are re- 
garded as causes of intellectual phenomena, or, as Bonnet says, they are represented 
as their natural signs and symbols; or, finally, as Bichat assumes, the question is 
regarded as solved with the assumption of an animal sensibility and contractility. 
Psychological observations, however, Biran insisted, can very well be used for the 
purpose of explaining a great number of bodily functions,—a theory which he ex- 
plained in a series of instances in which psychical powers, especially the will, ob- 
viously influence physiological conditions. 

When in 1813, after the battle of Leipzig, Napoleon demanded a conscription 
of 300,000 soldiers, and the legislative body appointed a commission of five Royalist 
members, demanding of the Emperor a guarantee of the liberties of the people, 
Maine de Biran was one of the five. The Emperor was indignant, and dissolved 
the legislative body. Biran retired to his country-seat, and did not return to Paris 
until Ludwig XVIII. had been installed king of France, May 3rd, 1814. He 
was elected a Deputy of the Chamber, and during the hundred days of Napoleon's 
return to power escaped imprisonment and death by a hair's breadth. After Na- 
poleon’s final downfall he devoted himself for the rest of his life to school-reform 
and pedagogy, but the times were too restless, and his political convictions were 
too moderate for the ultra-Royalist tendencies of the day. He approved of the 
conciliatory policy of the Duke of Richelieu, approving the bill of amnesty for the 
regicides and the bill against the misuse of the liberty of the press. He died on 
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July 2oth, 1824, having been spared becoming a witness of the growth of Royalism 
under Charles X., successor to Ludwig XVIII. His remains were interred in the 
cemetery of Pére. Lachaise. 

Biran’s philosophical works were edited by Cousin, and exercised a powerful 
influence upon those Frenchmen who were satisfied neither by the sensualistic and 
materialistic schools nor the other extreme of the Church. He exercised a power- 
ful influence on Schopenhauer, and may be regarded as the intermediate link be- 
tween Condillac and spiritualism. The author of the present monograph, Alfred 
Ktihtmann, selects the essential points of Biran’s philosophy, describing the genesis 
of his philosophy in its relations to prior philosophers, pointing out at the same time 
similar theories among modern thinkers, such as Herbert Spencer, Alexander Bain, 
Schopenhauer, and Wilhelm Wundt. He might have added that Biran failed in 
his main ideal of philosophical thought. He nowhere analysed the nature of the 
will and his conception of the effort voulu remains a hazy abstraction. If he had 
taken one step further in the investigation of the will, he might have come to the 
conclusion that each definite effort voulu derives its character from a definite situ- 
ation, given by antecedents and surrounding conditions, and he might then have 
modified his view that psychology is not benefited by physiology. P.C. 


René DescarTEs: MEDITATIONES DE PriMA PuiLosopuia. Nach der Pariser 
Originalausgabe und der ersten franzésischen Uebersetzung mit Anmerkun- 
gen neu herausgegeben. Von Dr. C. Gittler, a. o. Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Munich. Munich: C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1901. 
Pages, iv, 250. 


Students of philosophy are greatly indebted to Dr. C. Giittler, professor in the 
University of Munich, for the care and exactitude which he has bestowed upon his 
comparative edition of the Latin and French texts of Descartes’s Meditations, 
While lecturing upon this great work the necessity of an adequate edition made it- 
self strongly felt. Important matter is lacking in all the editions now in use, and 
by none of them was the opportunity afforded of comparing the Latin original with 
the first French translation. Furthermore, the original edition of 1641 had become 
very scarce, and was not to be found in any of the great German libraries. Dr. 
Giittler was accordingly compelled to make an accurate transcription of the Latin 
text of the copy in the National Library at Paris, by the side of which he has 
placed a reprint of the first French translation in modern orthography. Dr. Giitt- 
ler has supplied to his work, which is typographically clear and attractive, a brief 
but excellent historical introduction, and he has also had the matter contained on 
the title-pages of the editions of 1641 and 1647 reprinted for his book. It is, in 
view of the rareness of these works, too bad that the idea did not occur to him 
of having photographic reproductions made of these title-pages. The author has 
added annotations to each Meditation, tables of variants, etc. Descartes's letter 
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of dedication to the Sorbonne, his preface to the reader, etc., are also contained in 


this volume as distinguished from other existing editions. B. 


Dix ANNEES DE PHILOSOPHIE: ETUDES CRITIQUES SUR LES PRINCIPAUX TRAVAUX 
PUBLIES DE 1891 A 1900. Par Lucien Arréat. Paris: Félix Alcan, Editeur, 


108 Boulevard Saint-Germain. 1901. Pages, 184. Price, 2 francs 50. 


The readers of 7he Monist who have followed the reports upon the philosoph- 
ical literature of France by M. Lucien Arréat for the eleven years since this maga- 
zine was first established will be pleased to learn that our distinguished French 
critic has recently written a small work in which he has collected and condensed 
his critical reflexions upon the philosophy of the last decade. In a brief preface, 
M. Arréat defines clearly what he understands by philosophy ; his view is in many 
points in harmony with the doctrines expounded in 7he Monzst,; he conceives phi- 
losophy to be the complement of science,—an essential constituent of science. 
Science is made up of empirical laws and rational hypotheses. Whatever is con- 
jectural in science, whatever is non-experiential, partakes of a philosophical char- 
acter; science always culminates in philosophy. On the basis of this idea, he 
considers the collateral scientific and metaphysical development of sociology, psy- 
chology, esthetics, morals, and religion. Concise and economic in the extreme, 
his expositions give the gist of all that has been thought in France upon these great 
subjects, and furnish in each department references to the best and soundest books 
in which the further study and investigation of these departments may be prose- 
cuted. M. Arréat, by his simple yet elegant analyses, has made some of the most 
difficult theories of modern French thought intelligible, and the reading world is 
under deep obligations to him for the pains which he has taken for its enlighten- 


ment. HL. 


L'ANNE£E BIOLOGIQUE. Comptes rendus annuels des travaux de biologie générale 
publiés sous la direction de Yves Delage, Professeur ala Sorbonne. Avec 
la collaboration d'un Comité de Rédacteurs. Quatriéme Année 1898. Paris: 
Schleicher Fréres, Editeurs, 1 5, rue des Saints-Péres. 1900. Pages, xxxi, 
847. 

The present number of the Année biologique is the fourth volume of this mon- 
umental index of biological literature, and carries the compilation to the end of the 
year 1898. Its size is about the same as that for the year 1897, so that it would 
seem from the respective magnitudes of the two reports that literary production in 
the field of biological inquiry, prodigious as it is, had not appreciably increased 
over the year 1897. The sub-headings are twenty in number, running from the 
‘*Cell,” ‘‘ Fecundation," ‘‘ Parthenogenesis,” etc., through ‘‘ Morphology,” ‘‘ He- 
redity,” ‘‘ Variation,” and the ‘‘ Origin of Species,” to ‘‘ Nervous Systems and 
Mental Functions,” ‘‘General Theories,” etc. The collaborators of this vast com- 
pilation number fifty-eight, and represent all the countries of the world engaged in 
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biological research. The book is an indispensable one to workers in biology, and 
scientific libraries should see to it that it is placed within the reach of students. 


La SUGGESTIBILITE. Par Alfred Binet, Docteur és sciences, Directeur du labora- 
toire de psychologie physiologique de la Sorbonne (Hautes-Etudes). Avec 
32 figures et 2 planches hors texte. Paris: Schleicher Fréres, Editeurs, 15, 
rue des Saints-Péres. 1900. Pages, 391. 

M. Binet has already contributed a volume on intellectual fatigue to the Li- 
brary of Pedagogy and Psychology published in Paris by Schleicher Fréres. His 
present second volume on Suggestibility is a very important one, from both the 
psychological and the educational point of view. As for psychology, he has given 
an historical and technical ~¢ésumé of the experimental work that has been done in 
the field of suggestion, and has added to the means already at our disposal new 
methods of hisown. As for pedagogy, the material contained in the present vol- 
ume is of a character that should be carefully studied by every scientific educator. 
The purpose of M. Binet's work is to discover tests of the relative suggestibility of 
individuals without recourse to hypnotism and similar methods. The importance 
of substituting normal suggestion for hypnotic suggestion cannot be underrated, 
Although with M. Binet one may be disposed to regard hypnotism as a method of 
first rank for the study of mental pathology, it is incontestable that the hypnotic 
method, which in a measure enthralls its subject, has many grave drawbacks: it 
is not successful with all persons; it provokes serious and sometimes painful dis- 
orders in others; and it usually imposes upon its subjects habits of automatism 
and servility that have led certain authors, among them notably Wundt, to pro- 
nounce the hypnotic method as immoral. Hypnotism has been accordingly for- 
bidden in the schools and the armies of Europe, and has been relegated entirely to 
the clinic. 

Suggestion, although often confounded with the method of hypnotism, is essen- 
tially different. It does not produce automatic obedience on the part of the sub- 
ject, nor suspend his will and critical judgment. The methods which M. Binet has 
described in the present work have, in fact, no practical connexion with hypno- 
tism, but are essentially Jedagogic in character. They have been applied by him 
time and again in the schools under the watchful eyes of teachers and instructors, 
without provoking more emotion or exaltation than ordinary dictations and exer- 
cises. The experiments have been of advantage even to the pupils themselves, in 
directing their attention to sources of error and in cultivating their attention and 


independence of judgment. 
We cannot go into the details of the methods of M. Binet and of his American 


colleagues who are working in the same direction; suffice it to say that he has 
given in his work, besides the history of his subject, a full description of his exper- 
iments in connexion with the suggestion of directive ideas, reproduced his ‘‘inter- 
rogatories," and added his reflexions and results on the subjects of imitation, sub- 
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conscious movements, etc. The upshot of his investigations is that we are without 
question now in the possession of tests capable of measuring individual suggestibil- 
ity without recourse to hypnotism, and that consequently a classification of indi- 
viduals in this regard is possible. The work is written with the lucidity for which 
M. Binet's expositions have always been known. A. 


CEuvRES PHILOSOPHIQUES DE LEIBNITZ. Avec une introduction et des notes. Par 
Paul Janet, Membre de l'Institut; Professeur 4 la Faculté des lettres de 
l'Université de Paris. Deuxiéme édition revue et augmentée. Paris: Félix 
Alcan, 108 Boulevard Saint-Germain. 1900. Pages, I., xxviii, 820; II., 
603. Price, 2 vols., 20 francs. 

M. Paul Janet died in November, 1899, just as the second edition of the pres- 
ent excellent edition of Leibnitz’s philosophical works was nearing completion, and 
M. Boirac, rector of the Academy of Grenoble, was deputed by the publisher to 
complete M. Janet's labors, especially to supply a bibliography. It is not generally 
known that Leibnitz published only a few treatises during his life-time, and that 
the best part of his works appeared posthumously,—a fact which clearly appears 
from M. Boirac’s bibliography. According to Bodemann there were in 1889 still 
1500 unpublished letters by Leibnitz in the Royal Library at Hanover. A brief 
but admirable introduction on the philosophy of Leibnitz has been written by M. 
Janet, who has also interpersed the text with critical and explanatory annotations. 
The two volumes contain the Mew Essays on the Human Understanding, the 
Theodicy, many minor treatises, and much of Leibnitz’s philosophical correspon- 


dence. Bb 


Tue PuILosopHy OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. By Alfred Caldecott, 
D. D., Professor of Logic and Mental Philosophy in King’s College, London; 
formerly Fellow and Dean of St. John’s College, Cambridge. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 1901. Pages, xvi., 434. Price, $2.50. 

In view of the fact that the literature of the philosophy of religion is composed 

of many different expositions, all of which are conceived by their authors to be a 

definitive solution of the problem at issue, it has seemed fitting to Dr. Caldecott that 

a conspectus of what has been done all over the field should be presented for the 

information of the benighted students of this department of speculative inquiry. 

Further, from a therapeutic point of view, the author believes that ‘‘a survey of 

the past and a comparison of the methods which compete for our acceptance in the 

present is the remedy needed by the tendency to agnosticism on the one hand, and 
the apparently chaotic advocacy of incompatible systems on the other;” and such 

a survey it is the aim of his volume to supply. In doing this, he has not gone be- 

yond the limits of the literature of Great Britain and America, and has begun with 

the period following the Reformation. He has classified the theistic philosophies 
as belonging to the following thirteen types: (1) Intuitional Theism; (2) Demon- 
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strative Theism (4 fostertorz): The Ontological Argument; (3) Transcendental 
Idealism (Speculative); (4) Ethical Theism (Rationalist); (5) Combined Speculative 
and Ethical Rationalism; (6) Social Theism; (7) Theism of Feeling; (8) Theism 
of Will; (9) Personalism ; (10) Intuitivism, or Mysticism; (11) Composite Method ; 
(12) Some Quasi-Theisms; and (13) Resort to Revelation. He finds that nearly 
every one of these types has secured its advocates in Great Britain and Ireland, 
not to speak of America; that natural theology has been extremely varied through- 
out the entire period under discussion, and has remained varied at its close; and 
that the outcome of English theological speculation during the time in question has 
been, not a single theism, but a complex literature,—conclusions concerning which 
scarcely any person would have entertained doubts, even before perusing Dr. 
Caldecott’s work. After the introductory discussions, each chapter of the book 
takes up in succession the various authors represented and expounds their doc- 
trines in connexion with their chief works. The exposition is accordingly of a 
slightly disconnected character, and scarcely enough attention has been paid to 
American thought to justify its inclusion on the title-page; in fact, the author's 
acquaintance with American theistic philosophy seems to be extremely limited. 
Otherwise, the volume is useful for the digests of systems that it contains. HL. 


BrauMAN: A STupy IN THE History OF INDIAN PuHiLosopny. By Hervey DeWitt 
Griswold, M. A. A Dissertation presented to the Faculty of Cornell Uni- 
versity for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1900. Pages, viii, 89. 

Tue PHILOSOPHY OF FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE. By Grace Neal Dolson, A. B., Ph. 
D., Formerly Fellow of Cornell University, and of the Association of Colle- 
giate Alumnz. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1901. Pages, v, 110. 

FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE, DER PHILQSOPH UND DER ProPHET. Von Dr. Otto Stock, 
Privatdozenten der Philosophie in the University of Griefswald. Bruns- 
wick: George Westermann. 1901. Pages, 62. 

The first two of the books listed at the head of this notice belong to the series 
of Cornell Studies in Philosophy,—a series consisting in most part of printed dis- 
sertations presented to the faculty of Cornell University for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. The first monograph is a philosophical and historical study of the 
doctrine of Brahman, the central conception of Indian metaphysical thought. The 
monograph is a typical doctor's dissertation, being a species of condensed report of 
Deussen and Max Miiller. The student may, however, obtain a clear conception 
of the general upshot of the doctrine of Brahman from the little work. 

The second monograph of the Cornell Philosophical Series aims ‘‘ to give a prac- 
tical exposition of Nietzsche's writings in so far as they are concerned with philos- 
ophy.” Nietzsche is becoming a favorite subject of treatment with philosophers in 
Germany, and with reason. He has countless imitators and admirers. No modern 
German writer of serious literature is so widely read as Nietzsche. An English 
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translation of his works is now being published by Macmillan, and some of his 
effusions have actually been set to music. His wonderful success has accordingly 
lured the philosophical critics from their lairs, and every effort is being put forth 
by them to explain, analyse, and refute his preachings. So eminent a professional 
philosopher as Alois Riehl has made him the subject of a critical study, while the 
well-known French book of Lichtenberger on Nietzsche is already familiar to read- 
ers of Zhe Monist, where in July, 1899, two critical studies of Nietzsche's case ap- 
peared. Miss Grace Neal Dolson has now rendered for English readers a service 
similar to that of Riehl and Lichtenberger, having discussed in the present volume 
Nietzsche's case in considerable detail, giving his biography, a statement of the 
general nature of his system and of his relation to other writers, and tracing his 
development through its esthetic, intellectual, and ethical periods. The bibliogra- 
phy which she has added to her work is quite complete and will be a valuable help 
to students of the great apostle of egoism. 

The work on Nietzsche by Dr. Otto Stock, also listed at the head of this notice, 
is a candid and sympathetic examination of Nietzsche's claims to recognition. Dr. 
Stock believes that the destiny of Nietzsche is to be that of Schopenhauer, who at 
the beginning was wilfully neglected by professional philosophers, but afterwards, 
to their sorrow, took rank above them, both in the popular and official estimate, as 
an exponent of the genuine thought, or if we may so express it, malady, of the day. 
His little brochure, which will be appreciated by those who read German, is ren- 
dered additionally valuable by a photograph which is regarded as the best and 
most characteristic existing portrait of Nietzsche. HL. 


Po.itTics AND THE MoraL Law. By Gustav Ruemelin, Late Chancellor of the 
University of Tiibingen. Translated from the German by Rudolf Tombo, 
Jr., Ph. D., Columbia University. Edited with an Introduction and Notes 
by Frederick W. Holls, D.C. L., Author of ‘‘ The Peace Conference at the 
Hague and Its Bearings on International Law and Policy,” etc. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1901. Pages, 125. 


Price, 75 cents. 


Gustav Ruemelin, born 1815 died 1889, was a distinguished south German 
publicist, Professor of Statistics and Psychology in Tiibingen, and in 1870 Chan- 
cellor of the University. His Shakespearean studies and his Zssays and Addresses 
are justly famed in Germany, and from the last-named of these works the present 
little essay on Politics and the Moral Law has been taken. Mr. Frederick W. 
Holls, secretary of the United States delegation to the recent Peace Conference at 
the Hague, who has written the introduction to Mr. Tombo’s translation, regards 
the publication of Chancellor Reumelin’s address as very timely in view of the 
grave problems in international ethics now confronting the peoples of America and 
Europe, and pronounces it to be ‘‘a notable and important contribution to a branch 
of the science of ethics of which the literature in the English language is admittedly 
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meager.” And we may say for our part that it certainly contains lofty and sensible 
utterances, and will contribute much to the realisation of the noble ideal for which 


it has been translated. M 


A TREATISE CONCERNING THE PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. By George 
Berkeley. Reprint Edition. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Com- 
pany. London Agents: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd. gor. 
Pages, xv, 128. Price, paper, 25 cents (1s. 6d.). 

THREE DIALOGUES BETWEEN HYLAS AND PHILONousS. By George Berkeley. Re- 
print Edition. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Company. London 
Agents: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd. 1901. Pages, 136. 
Price, paper, 25 cents (1s. 6d.). 

An Enguiry CONCERNING THE PRINCIPLES OF Moras. By David Hume. Re- 
printed from the Edition of 1777. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing 
Company. London Agents: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd. 
1900. Pages, 196. Price, paper, 25 cents (1s. 6d.). 

Three numbers have recently been added to the new series of Philosophical 
Classics in the Religion of Science Library, published by the Open Court Publish- 
ing Company. They are reprints of Hume's Enguiry Concerning the Principles 
of Morals, Berkeley's 7reatise Concerning the Principles of Human Knowledge, 
and his 7hree Dialogues Between Hylas and Philonous. They are printed on 
good paper and in large, clear type, and each volume contains a portrait of its 
author, these being in the present case Sir Joshua Reynolds’ Hume, Smibert's 
Berkeley, and Cooke's Berkeley. It is unnecessary to dwell on the importance of 
these books. They should be in the hands of all students of philosophy, who will 
now be able at a very slight cost to acquire a good working library of the originals 
as a basis for their work in the history of philosophy,—and this has been the pub- 
lishers’ purpose in issuing them. Announcements are made in the same series, of 
Kant's Prolegomena, Anselm's Proslogion and Cur deus homo, and Leibnitz’s 
Metaphysics and Monadology, as well as selections from Locke, Malebranche, 
Fichte, Hégel, Schopenhauer, Comte, etc., etc. Descartes’s Method and Hume's 
Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding have already appeared. 


Tue CrassicaL HERITAGE OF THE MIDDLE AGEs. By Henry Osborn Taylor, 
Sometime Lecturer in Literature at Columbia University. New York: The 
Columbia University Press. The Macmillan Company, Agents, 66 Fifth 
Ave. 1901. Pages, xv, 400. Price, $1.75. 

This work treats of the most important epoch of history for an understanding 
of modern times,—an epoch which is sadly neglected in both reading and col- 
legiate study, namely the transition from the classical to the medizval. ‘‘It seeks 
to follow the changes undergone by classic thought, letters, and art, on their way 
to form part of the intellectual development of the Middle Ages, and to show 
how pagan tastes and ideals gave place to the ideals of Christianity and to Chris- 
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tian sentiments.” Beginning with classic Greece and Rome, Mr. Taylor's argu- 
ment reaches forward to the Middle Ages, but centres mainly in the period extend- 
ing from the fourth to the seventh century. One reads here of how the antique 
man became a medizval Christian; of how ancient law, letters, and language, an- 
cient ideals, ethics, religion, art, and architecture, were transformed into medizval ; 
of the origin of Monasticism, etc., etc. The whole is interesting and full of light; 
it has been written with insight and with love, and constitutes a welcome addition 
to the general literature of history. HL. 


Diz MEcHANIK IN IHRER ENTWICKELUNG, HISTORISCH-KRITISCH DARGESTELLT. Von 
Dr. Ernst Mach, Professor in the University of Vienna. Vierte Auflage. 
Leipsic: F. A. Brockhaus. 1901. Pages, xiv, 550. Price, 9 marks. 

Simultaneously with the receipt of a review copy of the present fourth edition 
of Dr. Ernst Mach’s now celebrated book on Mechanics comes the announcement 
of a French translation of the same work, of the preparation of a second edition of 
the English translation, and of a Russian translation of his epistemological essays, 
many of which have already appeared in 7he Monist and The Open Court, and 
were subsequently incorporated in Dr. Mach's Popular Scientific Lectures. It 
would seem from these indications that the views which Dr. Mach has enunciated 
on the theory of science are fast gaining ground and everywhere giving evidence of 
their soundness and acceptability. Recent investigations in the history of logic 
and mechanics have led him to add considerably to the later editions of his work, 
but these additions have been rather in the nature of detailed matter corroborating 
his former position than alterations of his views. Dr. Mach again expresses, in the 
preface to the present fourth edition of his work, his belief that in the main he has 
correctly sketched the transformations which the principles of mechanics have 
undergone, and in a measure adumbrated the probable course which this develop- 

ment is to take in the immediate future. p. 


NgvE THEORIE DES RAUMES UND DER ZEIT. Die Grundbegriffe einer Metageo- 
metrie. Von Dr. Melchior Palégyi. Leipzig: Verlag von Wilhelm Engel- 
mann. 1901. Pages, xi, 48. Price, 0.80 mark. 

Dr. Melchior Palagyi is an Hungarian philosopher, and author of an epistemo- 
logical treatise entitled Az ése térvénye, Anglice, Zhe Law of the /ntellect. He 
has written the present brochure in order to communicate to the German reading 
world his views of the theory of knowledge, which he believes offer a definitive so- 
lution of some of the most perplexing problems of philosophy. 

The countless contradictions in which the human reason becomes involved in 
its operations are due, in Dr. Palagyi’s opinion, to the circumstance that all facts 
when represented in human judgments, although single in reality, assume a dual 
form. A judgment involves a subject and a predicate ; ¢wo concepts are needed 
to express ove fact. Just as we perceive objects visually by means of two retinal 
images, so by the union of two ideas are judgments concerning single facts formed. 
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But whereas the duality of our retinal images leads only in exceptional and ab- 
normal cases to a doubling of sight, the duality of our concepts frequently leads to 
a ‘‘swimming”" of our intellectual eye. The source of error here is the substitu- 
tion of a verbal symbol for a fact, and consequently the apparent doubling of the 
fact. Now, the current doctrines of space and time have especially suffered from 
this new species of intellectual squint, both realities being considered as two inde- 
pendent forms of intuition whereas in nature time and space exist together. In 
reality space and time are one, only in conception are they two. 

The geometrical principles of duality and reciprocity used in projective geom- 
etry form the starting-point of Dr. Palagyi’s speculations. His theory of space and 
time establishes a principle of reciprocity between space and time, of which the 
doctrine of reciprocity in modern geometry is to be considered a special case. Dr. 
Palagyi’s reasoning is easy to.follow, but the functional dependence of time on 
space and consequently the doctrine that time and space form an essential unity, 
can hardly be said to be original with him. It has been held by others. L. 


GRAZIE UND GRAZIEN IN DER DEUTSCHEN LITTERATUR DES 18. JAHRHUNDERTS. Von 
Dr. Frank Pomezny. WHerausgegeben von Dr. Bernhard Seuffert, Pro- 
fessor in the University of Graz. Hamburg and Leipsic: Verlag von Leo- 
pold Voss. 1900. Pages, vi, 247. Price, 7 Marks. 

The present work has some interest from a literary and scientific point of view, 
following, as it does, the history of the notion of grace from its inception in anti- 
quity to its formal development in the German literature of the eighteenth century. 
It is a specimen of what can be done in the way of a technical treatment of a minor 
notion as it finds its incarnation in minor minds. To the scientific public at large 
it will hardly be of interest to learn the part which the notion of grace played in 
the writings of Hagedorn, Pyra, Gleim, Uz, and Gétz; and the editor of Dr. Po- 
mezny's essay has done well to emphasise the psychological side of the investiga- 
tion rather than the literary. The author of the treatise, which was presented as 
a doctor's dissertation at the University of Graz, was a promising young man who 
shuffled off this mortal coil at the untimely age of twenty-six years. His teacher, 
Professor Seuffert, edited the work after the author's death. BL. 


DER GESANG DER VOGEL, SEINE ANATOMISCHEN UND BIOLOGISCHEN GRUNDLAGEN. 
Von Dr. Valentin Hicker, a. o. Professor in Freiburg i. Br. Jena: Verlag 
von Gustav Fischer. 1900. Pages, vi, 102. Price, 3 Marks. 

The instincts of animals have received a large share of attention from biolo- 
gists in late years, and by such works as Groos's Play of Animals, which we now 
have in an English translation, the subject has been brought even to the notice of 
the educated public at large. Recent discussions have, however, in Dr. Hacker's 
opinion, sufficiently proved the value of the results of direct observation as com- 
pared with experiment and theory; and he accordingly deems himself justified in 
approaching the subject empirically, by submitting to systematic, comparative, and 
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developmental treatment, the results of his personal observations on a special class 
of instincts. Selecting for this purpose the singing instincts of birds, of which he 
has been for twenty years a close observer, he has endeavored in the present essay 
to investigate the relations which these instincts bear to others and to their various 
reflex accompaniments, offering thus in a limited domain a specimen of a biologi- 
cal investigation complete in every respect. While originally intending to treat his 
subject from a purely biological point of view, the difficulties presented by certain 
special questions, notably the problem of sexual dimorphism, induced him to pre- 
sent an introductory discussion of the anatomy of the vocal apparatus, which will 
be doubly welcome to students by reason of the general inaccessibility of informa- 
tion on this subject. In the remaining chapters he discusses the current theories 
of biologists and develops his own, particularly in connexion with the phenomena 


of courtship. : BL. 


Das BEWUSSTSEIN DER AUSSENWELT. GRUNDLEGUNG ZU REINER ERKENNTNIS- 
THEORIE. Von Dr. Rudolf Eisler. Leipzig: Verlag der Diirr'schen Buch- 
handlung. 1901. Pages, 106. Price, 2 Marks. 

Dr. Eisler discusses the problems of the reality of the external world and its 
relation to consciousness. He starts with perception as the basis of all knowledge, 
discusses in the second chapter the object of perception, then the category of thing- 
ishness, which as he states ought to be regarded as a reflex of our egoity. Things 
are, as it were, a development of the aboriginal category of thingishness (page 64, 
the validity of the categories); in the same sense he goes over the field of substan- 
tiality and causality, discussing their relation to the idea of inherence. In Chapter 
VII. our author declares that the strict and logical definition of consciousness is 
impossible. The contents of consciousness cannot be described, it must be expe- 
rienced (page 82). Existence is defined as something which denotes not an empty 
word but has reference to an object. It is thus contrasted with anything which 
appears as a mere word, an empty picture of the imagination (page 87). He con- 
cludes that the results of his investigations are a critical realism and a positivism 
—a view which interconnects the facts of external experience with internal psycho- 
logical conditions. But he allows that metaphysics may be the final aim of philos- 
ophy, although it cannot be tolerated in the several sciences. P. C. 


NOTE. 


- Professor Mach's article on Physiological, as Distinguished from. Geomet- 
vical, Space, published in 7he Monzst for April, 1901, will be followed by another 
article on Zhe Psychology and Natural Development of Geometry, in which our 
distinguished contributor will treat the physical elements of experience as being not 
less indispensable for the construction of geometry than the physiological elements. 
A third article is intended to discuss 7he Relations Between Geometry and Pure 


Arithmetic. 
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tous les esprits curieux d’embrasser dans une seule publication 
tout horizon historique. Azstozre politeque, Hestotre écono- 
migue, Hrstotre des Religions, Hestotre de la Philosophie et des 
Sciences, Fitstotre littératre, Hustotre de l’ Art, Anthropogéo- 
graphte, Anthropologie, Soctologie, y seront traitées pour les 
diverses époques et les divers pays, par les -savants les plus 
compétents, Professeurs du Collége de France, de la Sorbonne, 
des Universités, etc. Leur ensemble constituera une admirable 
encyclopédie historique toujours complétée et tenue a jour. 

La Revue de Synthése historique parait tous les deux mois, 
depuis aofit 1900. Elle a publié déja des articles de MM. Bou- 
troux, de l'Institut, Bossert, Durkheim, Foncin, Goblot, P. La- 
combe, K. Lamprecht, H. Lichtenberger, H. Rickert, Xénopol, 
etc.; des Revues générales de MM. G. Lanson (histoire de 
la littérature francaise), 17. Crozse¢ (histoire de la littérature 
grecque), E. Male (histoire de 1’art au m. Age), J. Combarzeu, 
Laloy (histoire de la musique) , P. Zannery (histoire des mathé- 
matiques), A. Lalande (histoire de la physique ancienne) , £d. 
Chavannes (histoire de Chine), /. Koni (histoire de Hongrie) , 
le compte-rendu des Congrés historiques de 1900. 
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NOTABLE PUBLICATIONS 


SKETCHES OF TOKYO LIFE 


By Juxicui Inovyr. Numerous curious illustrations from wood-blocks, 
doubly-folded sheets, Japanese printing, binding, paper, etc., etc. 
Pp. 108. Price, 75 cents. 


Text in English. Treats of many quaint aspects of Japanese life—the story-tellers’ hall, 
the actor and the stage, the wrestler and the ring, fortune-telling, fires and firemen, jinriki- 


shas, dancing-girls, etc. 


A CANDID EXAMINATION OF THEISM 


By Puysicus (the late G. J. Romanes, M. A., LL. D., F. R. S.). 
Third Edition. Pp. xi, 197. Cloth, $2.00. 


This book was originally written by Romanes in 1878. It is a powerful arraignment of 
theism, which the young investigator felt obliged to forsake at this time on purely rational 
grounds, but to which he afterwards reverted when near his death. Romanes’ hts on 
Religion, his well-known posthumous work, was written to offset this book. Together they 
form an interesting study in individual religious development. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
CHICAGO, 324 DEARBORN STREET 
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GCHOPENHAUER BUSTS 


The Open Court Publishing Co. has procured from Elisabet 
Ney, the famous sculptress, the original model of her well- 
known bust of Schopenhauer, made in 1859, a year before the 
death of the great philosopher. (Photographs on application. ) 





Plaster Casts Made from the Original Model by Elisabet Ney. 





A limited number of life-size plaster reproductions of this 
model have been made and are offered for sale at $15.00 
each. Transportation is extra, but the weight of the bust, 
packed and ready for shipment, will not exceed fifty pounds. 
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A LEGEND OF NIAGARA F 


. By PAUL CARUS. Illustrations by EDUARD BIEDERMANN. A story in neat, 
small octavo. Seven photogravures. Thirteen pen and ink and half-tone illustrations. 
Special initials and title-page ornaments. Printed on fine paper in large clear type. Bound 
in cloth ; pages, 74. Price, $1.00 net. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


The fascinating Indian legend of the annual sacrifice to the waters of Niagara of a beau- 
tiful maiden has been made in this story the basis of a tale of religious development and 
emancipation, which fréed the Indian tribe of the Oniahgahrahs from the thrall of a debasing 
superstition though without dishonor to their consciences and sacred traditions. The scene 
is laid in the time of the French exploration of the North and Middle West and the chief 
es réle is played by the historic figure of Father Hennepin. 
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